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EAST ASIAN CINEMAS 


It is a sign of the times when a call for papers on Asian Cinemas produces 
an avalanche of proposals from a multitude of countries. In comparison, a 
few years ago, when I did an issue of CineAction on Chinese Films (#42), 
the response had been quite modest. Since then, the West's exposure to 
and interest in cinemas from the east has apparently grown exponentially. 
This naive editor quickly learned the necessity to differentiate between East 
Asian filmmaking and films from ROA (the rest of Asia). Mea culpa when I 
had to turn down an otherwise intriguing paper about films from 
Kazakhstan, as well as articles on the more well-known South Asian films. 
Even with the narrower definition of East Asian films, I was compelled by the 
strict format of a 72 page magazine with photo illustrations (but no ads) to 
spread out the acceptances across four national cinemas with a long histo- 
ry of filmmaking and distribution in the West (Hong Kong, mainland China, 
Taiwan and Japan) and a comparatively new one from South Korea whose 
films have become more easily available over the past decade (e.g. Toronto's 
2002 International Film Festival's national spotlight focused on films from 
South Korea). Oddly enough, no papers were submitted about films from 
Thailand, another area of recent cinematic interest. 

My intention was to provide a variety of approaches to cinema studies, 
and as a result I have included papers on the history of film, analyses of spe- 
cific films from personal, political and social perspectives, and interviews 
with 2 Important directors, jia Zhangke (Platform, Unknown Pleasures) and 
HIrokazu Kore-eda (Maborosi, After Life), 

From a feminist perspective, Catherine Russell writes on 3 Japanese 
actresses from the fifties as role models for the women of that period. Tan 
Ye's paper "Hollywood and the 'Chinese Other'" is about the interconnec- 
tion between the Hollywood film industry and its reception in and influence 
on China. Two highly acclaimed films, Zhang Yimou's Judou and Hou Hsiao- 
Hsien's A Time to Live, A Time to Die, are opened up and contextualized by 
Victor Brook and l-fen Wu respectively in order to set the films within the 
personal history of their directors. Carlos Rojas takes a different tack by 
comparing 2 recent comedIc films. Big Shot's Funeral from mainland China 
and Chinese Odyssey 2002 from Hong Kong both as 'New Year's films' and 
as films that deal with the specifically Chinese construct of the "Emperor". 
David Scott Diffrient's look at a South Korean film. The Power of Kangwon 
Province, not only gives the reader an Introduction to Korean cinema but 
also analyses this important film for the way in which it can be read across 
the generic grain. 

I would like to close this introduction by offering my deepest apprecia- 
tion to Shelly Kraicer for assisting and advising me In the production of this 
issue. 


Susan Morrison 
Editor 


A Tale of Two Emperors 

MIMICRY AND MIMESIS IN TWO "NEW YEAR'S" 
FILMS FROM CHINA AND HONG KONG 


by Carlos Rojas 



Since at least the mid-199()s, a sense of fhhiic-sieclc nostalgia 
has become apparent in many dimensions of Chinese culture, 
and one of the most iconic symbols of this nostalgia is the cur- 
rent fascination with early twentieth-century "calendar 
posters." Initially popularized by foreign tobacco companies as 
a marketing tool for their products,* these posters typically fea- 
tured a richly illustrated image of either a traditional Chinese 
scene or a female beauty, and were often accompanied by a 
printed calendar together with advertisements for the com- 
modities being promoted. Although these posters are a unique- 
ly modern phenomenon, they arc also in dialogue with two 
traditions in Chinese visual culture. On the one hand, the 
posters' tendency to feature images of attractive young women 
(dressed in either traditional or modern garb) borrows on the 
tradition of "beautiful woman pictures" (mciren tu), which fea- 
tured idealized images of young women, including variations 
on legendary beauties from China's past. On the other hand, 
the theme of the calendar evokes the folk custom of "new 
year's pictures" (nianhua), which were typically hung in the 
home to celebrate the Chinese lunar new year, l urthermore, 
these contemporary calendar posters could he seen as drawing 
simultaneously on some of the specifically temporal connota- 
tions of each of these earlier two visual genres. While the "new 
year's pictures" explicitly signaled a moment of temporal tran- 
sition from one year to the next, the "beautiful woman pic- 
tures," by contrast, implicitly have the opposite effect of cele- 
brating a kind of timeless female beauty which defied temporal 
specification.^ Ihe early twentieth century calendar posters, 
meanwhile, simultaneously embrace both of these tendencies: 
their foregrounding of actual calendars serves as a salient 
reminder of chronological change,^ while their use of varia- 
tions on the "beautiful woman" model would appear to suggest 
a more timeless, ahistorical perspective.-* 

Furthermore, these twin connotations of historical speci- 
ficity and more atemporal repetitiveness are further reinforced 
by the fact that the calendar posters were not only explicitly 





used to advertise specific commodities, but furthermore they 
themselves have become commodities in their own ri^ht. 
(Commodities can he seen as both unique exemplars, as well as 
displaced copies of other commodities — embedded in a chain of 
commodity consumption, whereby any sinj»le commodity may 
he seen as a potential replacement of an earlier commodity 
which has already been consumed, as well as an anticipation of 
a future commodity which may similarly replace the current 
one. Indeed, the logic of modern capitalism is arguably 
premised upon treating each individual commodity not only as 
a unique exemplar, hut also as being simultaneously embedded 
within a double logic of economic exchange — whereby each 
commodity represents both a displaced substitute of actual labor 
processes which produced it, while also implicitly anticipating 
its own impending obsolescence and potential future replace- 
ment.*' I'urthermore, in contemporary China this link between 
the calendar posters and the commodity form has been given 
another twist, in that the posters have now become commodi- 
ties in their own right, with a small industry being devoted to 
reprinting exact copies of a wide range of early-twentieth cen- 
tury posters (artificially aging the paper to make them seem 
more authentic), and then selling them to tourists and others. 

In the following discussion, 1 will explore these twin themes 


of temporal transitic^n and the commoditization of individual 
identity, not in the calendar posters themselves, hut rather in 
a more modern genre of ''new year's pictures:" the block-buster 
films which have come to he considered conventional fare in 
Greater China during the lunar new year, or "Spring I’estival," 
holiday season. Known as "Z/cs/// pinn" (which could also he 
translated as "new year's pictures"), these films generally fea- 
ture big-name stars, and adopt a deliberately light-hearted and 
parodic tone, and part of their popular appeal derives from the 
way in which they frequently trope on other films as well as on 
jiopular culture in general, while at the same time alluding 
ironically to their own status as cultural commodities. 1 will 
focus primarily on two prominent licsni pictures from this past 
year's holiday season: Feng Xiaogang's /i/x Shot's Fnncrol 
[dawan] released in Mainland C^hina in late December of 2001 
and Jeffrey Lau's (l.iu Zhenwei) (Chinese Oilyssiy 2002 [tianxia 
wushuangl'' released in Hong Kong in February of 2002. 
Although radically different in theme and content, both works 
share a common concern with issues of individual identity, 
particularly in relation to the cultural logics of intertextual 
allusion and issues of the commodity form. 1 will focus specif- 
ically on how each film explores this relationship between 
uniqueness and repetition through a parallel exploration of 


Donald Sutherland, Rosamund Kwan and Ge You in Big Shot's Funeral 



individual identity, on the one hand, and of cinema itself as a 
commodity form j»rounded on processes iterated citation, on 
the other. 

The Emperor's Two Bodies 

/^/V Shot's Finwnil and Chinese Oilyssey 2002 were not only two 
of the bi>»gest movies of the 2002 Spring Festival holiday sea- 
son, hut furthermore both of their directors are recognized as 
leading figures in this emerging genre of hesui films. Fhe direc- 
tor of Shot's I'unernl, Feng Xiaogang, for instance, is credit- 
ed with having directed the first Mainland hesui picture. The 
Dream Factory jjiafang yifang] (released for the 1997-98 holiday 
season), and has subsequently gone on to release a new hesui 
picture nearly every year since then.^ Jeffrey Fan, meanwhile, 
released Chinese Odyssey 2002 after a hiatus of three or four 
years, hut had been producing hesui pictures in Hong Kong for 
almost a decade, including such classics as The FAi^ile-Shootin^ 
Heroes [shediao ying.xiong zhuan zhi dongcheng .xijiul (199:“5) 
and the oddly tragic Chinese Odyssey (AypFich: Fandora's Box and 
Cinderella [zhonghua xiyou: yueguang haohe and xianlii 
qiyuani (released one after the other in the opening months of 
1995). Although all of these hesui films rely on a combination 
of fast-paced action and tongue-in-cheek humor, each director 
nevertheless has his own distinctive take on the hesui genre. 
Feng Xiaogang's films, for instance, are all set in the present, 
while many of Fan's hesui pictures tend to be set cither in the 
historical or fictional past.^ 

While Chinese Odyssey 2002 and /l/jc Shot's Funeral both con- 
form to this general pattern — with Fan's Odyssey being set in 
the Ming dynasty and Feng's Funeral being set in the present— 
they nevertheless each struggle against the strictures of this 
reductive dichotomy. The main action of Funeral, for instance, 
takes place in contemporary Beijing, the film as a whole nev- 
ertheless takes as its starting-point the question of how to rep- 
resent China's late-imperial past. Odyssey, meanwhile, is osten- 
sibly set in the sixteenth century, but at the same time deliber- 
ately includes a host of humorous anachronisms which ironi- 
cally gesture forward toward a more modern era.*^ Mediating 
between these two chiasmatic temporal trajectories in both of 
these films, meanwhile, is the figure of the Chinese emperor — 
with Fan's Chinese Odyssey featuring the Ming dynasty 
Zhengdc emperor (reigned 1506-1521), and Feng's B/v; Shot's 
Funeral foregrounding the figure of the young Xuantong 
emperor, Pu Yi (reigned 1908-1912) who had the dubious dis- 
tinction of being China's "last emperor." "Xuantong" and 
"Zhengde" arc the emperors' reign names, and hence conven- 
tionally precede the word "emperor"; "Pu Yi," by contrast, is a 
personal name. In each work, this figure of the emperor pro- 
vides a starting point for an exploration of issues of identity 
and repetition, with the emperor simultaneously constituting 
a quintessential example of the commodification of individ- 
ual identity, on the one hand, hut also representing the possi- 
bility of using that same logic of commodification against 
itself in order to create a space for genuine autonomy and cre- 
ativity, on the other. 

As a unique individual, each Chinese emperor is rooted in 
a specific historical moment; and, indeed, it has long been 
conventional to use emperors' reign names to denote the his- 
torical periods in which they were in power. At the same time, 
however, the emperorship can also be viewed as an ostensibly 
timeless institution, with each individual emperor simply 
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replacing the emperor who had preceded him. In this respect, 
Chinese emperors resemble kings and other hereditary rulers 
in that they function as a curious hybrid of being simultane- 
ously a unique individual, on the one hand, and a symbolic 
figure-head, on the other. In medieval Furopean legal theory, 
this paradox was known as the principle of the "king's two 
bodies," whereby the corporal presence of the king as a mortal 
individual was perceived as being legally distinct from his 
abstract and symbolic institutional status of "kingship," which 
was ostensible eternal and above secular authority. Fhe ruler's 
power, under this model, is contingent precisely on his ability 
to suhlate his own embodied presence, in favor of the awesome 
abstract power of the imperial position by which he is shad- 
owed. Although the historians Kantorowicz and Giesey, in 
their respective discussions of this notion, both stress the cul- 
tural and historical specificity of their material, we may nev^- 
ertheless observe certain suggestive parallels with the way in 
which imperial authority was constructed and imagined in 
imperial China. That is to say, the Chinese institution of impe- 
rial authority was itself traditionally grounded on the system- 
atic effacement of the bodily corpus of the emperor himself, in 
order to effectively sublimate the institutional authority for 
which he was, at most, a potent synecdoche. 

Seen from this perspective, the Zhengde and Xuantong 
emperors represent two suggestive extremes with respect to the 
potential conflicts which might arise between these two impe- 
rial "bodies." On the one hand, the notoriously hedonistic 
Zhengde emperor was evidently unhappy with the strictures of 
his imperial office, and at one point, for instance, decided it 
would he more interesting to serve as a general and lead his 
own army into battle. On the other hand, the young Xuantong 
emperor (ITi Yi) found himself in the curious position of being 
closely linked to an imperial office which, for all practical pur- 
poses, had already ceased to exist. As is well known, ITi Yi was 


forced to abdicate the throne in early 1912, at the tender age 
of 6, after which he was allowed to continue living in the 
imperial palace under the nominal position of "emperor," but 
on the condition that his power and privileges not extend 
beyond the narrow confines of the "lorhidden City"^> itself. 
While Vu Yi shared some of the Zhengde emperor's rebellious- 
ness, the institution against which he was rebelling had, iron- 
ically, already been reduced to a mere spectral semblance of its 
former identity. As a result, Pu Yi proceeded to spend the next 
several decades simultaneously seeking to escape the institu- 
tional constraints of his (ex-)empcrorship, on the one hand, 
while at the same time struggling to find a way to revive the 
institution of the (actual) emperorship, on the other. 

Chinese Oiiyssey 2002 explicitly foregrounds the frustrations 
of the Zhengde emperor (played by the Taiwanese actor Chang 
Chen [Zhang Zhenj) with what he perceives to he the restric- 
tions of his office, and details his and his sister's (Faye Wong 
[Wang Feij) plan to sneak out of the palace and meet up in a 
town called Meilong ["plum dragon"). >2 it is the Princess 
Wushuang [her name literally means "no doubles") who man- 
ages to escape first, and in Meilong she makes the acquain- 
tance of a local ruffian known as "Bully the Kid" [xiao 
hawang[/rony Leung Cdiiu-Wai [Liang Zhaowei] and his sister, 
Phoenix/Vicky Zhao [Zhao Wei). Hie princess and Bully the 
Kid are immediately attracted to each other, though the situa- 
tion is complicated by the fact that the princess at this point is 
disguised as a man (to allow her to travel more freely outside 
the palace), while Phoenix also tends to go around in drag (on 
account of the discrimination which she receives from villagers 
familiar with her brother's transgressions). Hie result is a mul- 
tiply-transvestite love triangle, wherein the androgynous 
Phoenix falls in love with the cross-dressed princess, who in 
turn falls in love with the Phoenix's brother. Bully the Kid. 
Bully the Kid, meanwhile, develops a deep "lioniosocial" (in 
his eyes, at any rate) bond with the princess (whom he per- 
ceives as a man). Later, as Princess Wushuang is preparing to 
return to the palace, she and Bully the Kid find themselves 
unable to tear themselves away from each other, and ultimate- 
ly have a long farewell scene underneath a flowering peach 
tree, in which Bully the Kid declares that he would surely want 
to marry Princess Wushuang, if only she were a w'oman. 

While the arrival of the emperor helps to clarify matters 
somewhat (in that he promptly falls in love with Phoenix, 
while at the same time allowing Bully the Kid to realize the 
princess' true gender), it nevertheless creates a host of new 
problems as well. The two couples eventually both end up hack 
at the palace, and while the emperor's mother approves of his 
marriage to Phoenix, she nevertheless initially forbids Princess 
Wushuang from marrying Bully the Kid. Lven when the 
empress ultimately allows fate to dictate whether the latter 
couple should he allowed to marry, the magical "ring of 
Destiny" nevertheless refuses to remain on Bully the Kid's fin- 
ger, thus signaling that he and the princess are not fated to be 
together. Bully the Kid therefore returns to Meilong, disconso- 
late, while the princess, hack in the palace, goes insane from 
her broken heart. At the end of the film, the princess and Bully 
the Kid manage to find true love under the same flowering 
peach tree where they had initially declared their love to each 
other (when Bully the Kid still thought that the princess was a 
man) — although this time around the princess (who is still 
insane) is now convinced that she is Bully the Kid, and Bully 


the Kid reciprocates by adopting her former identity.*^ In this 
way, the Princess Wushuang ["no doubles") finally finds her 
true "double" (Bully the Kid) hut only through a process of 
explicitly doubling her own gendered identity. It is, further- 
more, only through an explicit process of "doubling" her own 
self-identity, that she is finally able achieve the affirmation and 
self-recognition which she has arguably been seeking through- 
out the film as a whole. 

In Shot's Funeral, by contrast, the figure of Pu Yi is 
not so much a protagonist in his own right, hut rather he pro- 
vides a symbolic fulcrum around which the rest of the movie 
revolves. In fact, Shot's Funeral is not so much about the hoy 
emperor himself, but rather takes as its starting point the socio- 
cultural phenomenon of Bernardo Bertolucci's 1987 epic Fhe 
Last Etnperor, which not only played a crucial role in introduc- 
ing the figure of Pu Yi to Western audiences, hut furthermore 
also helped to inspire a brief period of "last emperor fever" 
back in China and Hong Kong.^-'' Feng's film, meanwhile, 
opens with a scene depicting the (fictional) American director 
Don lyier/Donald Sutherland in the Forbidden City, in the 
process of trying to film a remake of the original The Last 
Emperor. Tyler becomes convinced that he is unable to con- 
tribute anything new to Bertolucci's The Last Emperor, and 
soon decides to abandon the project altogether. His producers, 
as it turns out, are perfectly happy to have him step down, hut 
say that the filming continue under the direction of some hot 
new director from MTV, and stipulate that the final picture 
remain under Tyler's name, lyler responds that he has no 
problem with the M'l V jock taking over the film, hut is 
adamantly opposed to having his name associated with the 
final product. At this precise moment, lyler suffers what 
appears to he a stroke, and falls into a coma. Just before he 
loses consciousness, however, he requests that his cinematog- 
rapher Yo-yo/Ce Yoid^ — who up to this point has been film- 
ing Tyler's behind-the-scenes work on the Last £////>crur-remake 
in order to provide footage for a potential future documen- 
tary — arrange a "comedy funeral" for him after he dies. Yo-yo, 
for his part, approaches this assignment with a singular pas- 
sion, and after Tyler's colleagues refuse to fund the event. Yo- 
yo decides to raise capital for the funeral through an extensive 
campaign of advertisement and product placement. 

It turns out, however, Tyler's medical condition was not as 
dire as everyone had thought, and he not only emerges from 
his coma, hut even makes a full recovery. When he discovers 
the transnational media extravaganza which Yo-yo has made of 
the funeral arrangements, lyler finds himself morbidly fasci- 
nated by the whole spectacle, and therefore decides to keep his 
recovery a secret so as to observe what Yo-yo will do next. In 
the end, it is precisely through this ironic convergence of death 
and hyper-commodification that Fyler apparently is able to 
rediscover his artistic creativity and sense of self, the initial loss 
of which had arguably contributed to his breakdown in the first 
place. By the end of the film, he appears to reassert his directo- 
rial control, as he effectively subsumes Yo-yo's increasingly far- 
fetched cinematic ventures under his own creative voice. 

In both Lau's and Feng's films, the figure of the emperor is 
presented as torn between his official persona as the imperial 
sovereign, on the one hand, and his independent identity as 
an embodied individual, on the other. That is to say, both 
works are implicitly premised on a recognition that the posi- 
tion of the emperor is, in a sense, merely a dramatic construc- 
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tion, to be acted out by an individual who may or may not be 
willing to play the part. Not only is the emperorship presented 
as being a performative construct, but furthermore the individ- 
ual emperor himself is seen as engaged in a struggle between bis 
current embodiment and the weight of tradition. Viewed more 
abstractly, the figure of the emperor itself can be seen as a sym- 
bol of performativity, and even cinematicity. Along these lines, 
I argue that ban's and Feng's films both use an attention to the 
figure of the C'hinese emperor as a starting point for retlecting 
on more general issues of impersonation, parody, and cinemat- 
ic intertextuality. The emperor, under this reading, functions as 
the ultimate commodity, while his struggles to come to terms 
with his identity constitute an attempt to unveil the role of 
social relations and textual repetition in the construction of 
both individual identity and cultural works. 

Cinematic Encounters 

As cultural commodities, block-buster releases like the Iwsui 
films themselves can he seen as wrestling with a similar 
predicament as this abstract figure of the emperor. I hc films 
are mass commodities, and frequently strive for uniqueness nift 
by denying their ow^n repetitive and citational relationship 
with previous commodities, hut rather precisely by making 
that act of citation into a parodic object of reflection in its ow^n 
right. That is to say, in China, as in the US, holiday season 
block-busters have a strong incentive to rely on tried and true 
formulas. As a result, it is increasingly common for these films 
to seek to mimic established models, relying heavily on 
remakes and sequels of previously successful films. Feng's and 
ban's two most recent films are no exception to this practice, 
hut at the same time they also introduce an interesting meta- 
textual twist, whereby they make their own films into com- 
mentaries on the very phenomenon of cinematic repetition. 
Feng's film is itself uhout a documentary of a failed remake of a 
Hollywood classic; while ban's film can similarly be seen as a 
multiply recursiv^e remake of a previous remake of another par- 
ody aviint-Ui-lettrc of yet another film. In both cases, the direc- 
tors use this meta-referential structure in order to elaborate a 
more abstract commentary on processes of repetition and allu- 
sion itself, and particularly their implications for the relation- 
ship between individual identity and tlie forces of commodifi- 
cation. 

In the case of Feng's h'lincml, these themes of cinematic 
intertextuality and metatextuality are quite self-evident, as the 
entire film is explicitly about a failed remake of Bertolucci's The 
Last Enipcmr. bo he more precise, Feng's film is about the film 
(or, perhaps is the film) which ultimately develops out of the 
failed funeral extravaganza, wliich, in turn, itself evolved out 
of a documentary of the original failed remake of the 
Hollywood classic. Central to this entire process is the figure of 
the fictional director Hon Tyler's personal cinematographer. 
Yo-yo, who not only has been charged with filming a behind- 
the-scenes view of the production of the Bertolucci remake, 
hut furthermore is later put in charge of coordinating (and, 
implicitly, filming) Tyler's funeral, wiien it is believed that 
Tyler's death is imminent. It is this latter documentary process, 
moreover, which ultimately threatens to usurp the primacy of 
the outer film itself (understood here to mean lyler's and/or 
Feng's own film), Shot's Tiineral then concludes with sever- 
al diz^zying meta-representational turns, with the original 
director, Don Tyler, ultimately reemerging as the actual direc- 
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tor of yet another film-within-a-film. Tiincral is notable both 
for Tyler's heartfelt frustrations with his perceived inability to 
contribute anything new' to the project, as well as for the way 
in which the work ironically applies the post-modern conceit 
of the "death of the author" to cinema itself. That is to say, 
it is only through lyler's apparent death that a creative space 
is opened up, one wiiich allow's him to retrieve the creative 
inspiration (and directorial control) winch he had previously 
felt that he had lost. 

In bail's film, meanwiiile, the theme of cinematic adapta- 
tion is built into the very structure and history of the work 
itself. More specifically, l.au is know'ii for his long-term collab- 
oration with the critically-acclaimed Hong Kong director, 
Wong Kar-wai (Wang Jiawei). While Wong is widely recognized 
as one of Hong Kong's leading directorial auteurs, ban, by con- 
trast, tends to be associated more with somewhat formulaic 
comedies and cinematic parodies (particularly parodies of 
Wong's own films). Wong and ban had originally worked 
together on the screenplay of Savior of the Soul (Jiuyi shendiao 
xialii) in 1991, hut it was apparently during Wong's filming of 
Days of Beius Wihl (Ah Fei zheng zhuan) (1991) shortly after, 
that (as bail has claimed in a later interview') he grew disillu- 
sioned upon realizing that Wong had essentially lost control 
over his own film. As a result of this realization, ban stopped 
collaborating with Wong in a conventional sense, and instead 
went on to direct a series of parodic riffs on Wong's ow'ii 
films.*"’ ban's Days of Tomorrow (tiancheng dejiu) (199.^), for 
instance, is an explicit parody of Wong's Days of Beiu\t Wihl as 
well as his As Tears Cto By (w'angjia kainen) ( 1988). 

I he best example of this sort of parodic remake, however, is 
perhaps ban's The Ea^le’Shootiu^ Heroes, for w'hich Wong Kar- 
wai himself served as executive producer during a break from 
directing his ow n Ashes of Tune (dongxie xidii).-*’ Based on the 
same Jin Yong martial arts novel as Ashes of time, and using 
basically the same cast of Hong Kong stars, ban's Ea^^le-Shootin^ 
Heroes is a light-hearted take-off on the ponderously philo- 
sophical Ashes. What makes this parody even more intriguing 
and unique, however, is that Heroes was released at the begin- 
ning of 1993 (just in time for the Cdiinese New Year holiday 
season), nearly a full year before the Wong Kar-w'ai film w'hich 
it was ostensibly parodying. Tw'o years later, ban returned to a 
similar set of issues in his Chinese Otiyssey LlypUeh, w'hich is not 
only set in the same Xi'an desert as Ashes, hut furthermore also 
uses many of the same actors and even actual snippets of dia- 
logue from the earlier film. More generally speaking, (Jiinese 
Oilyssey can he seen, in the words of film critic I homas Shin, 
as a more "thoughtful response to Wong's film \Ashes of Time]," 
by which ban succeeds in "fashionjingj a new' cinema of refer- 
entiality that redeems us from Wong's self-imprisoning and 
self-inflicted intellectual angst. The irony of this conclusion 
is that, w'hile Wong is struggling to create his own distinctive 
cinematic voice and vision, ban is essentially accomplishing 
the same thing precisely through a "derivative" rew'orking of 
Wong's OW'II cinematic vocabulary. 

1 he more recent Chinese Oilyssey 2002, meanwhile, tropes 
quite directly on ban's own 199S (Chinese Oilyssey films, as can 
he seen not only from the similarity of their respective Fnglish 
titles (though their C'hinese titles are, in fact, unrelated), hut 
also from their mutual concern w'ith the limits of individual 
identity. Just as the Zhengde emperor, in the 2002 film, strug- 
gles to achieve independence from his institutional identity as 



the emperor, similarly a central theme in the I99S {project 
involves the protaj»onist's (played by Stephen Chow |Zhou 
Xinj»chil) gradual process of coming to terms wMth the reality 
of his own identity (initially appearing as the petty bandit 
leader "Joker," this character gradually realizes that he is actu- 
ally a reincarnation of "Monkey," the rebellious protagonist of 
the classic Ming dynasty novel Joimwy to the West). In both 
cases, the protagonist is torn between his own rebellious or 
hedonistic impulses, on the one hand, and the antithetical 
social identity which he is destined to inhabit, on the other. 
The most explicit acknowledgement of this linkage between 
the two films can he found in an early scene in Chinese Oilyssey 
2002 which actually alludes explicitly to Lau's earlier 1995 
work. Here, shortly after Princess VVushuang has arrived in 
Meilong village, the mysteriously ubiquitous Amour 
Amour/Athena Chu remarks sarcastically, "So moving. Good 
brother reminds me of a line by the Monkey King from I'he 
Chinese (htyssey:" 'Once, there was a bowl of hot roast pig's 
knuckles noodles in front of me ...' "The princess then rein- 
forces this allusion by pantomiming one of Monkey's trade- 
mark facial expressioFis from the earlier film. This allusion not 
only plays on the general thematic parallels between the two 
films, but more specifically Princess VVushuang's mimicry of 
Chinese OiiysseCs masculine Monkey functions as a reminder of 
her own current trans-gendered status. Just as the figure of 
"Joker," in the 1995 Chinese Oilyssey, begins by cynically imper- 
sonating the legendary figure of Monkey (even though he is 
initially quite convinced that there is actually no relationship 
between himself and Monkey), before ultimately realizing that 
he actually is Monkey; similarly Princess VVushuang begins by 
inqiersonating a young man (when she conceals her identity 
outside the palace by going in drag), while at the end of the 
film she essentially makes that alternative identity a reality (In- 


directly assuming the identity of her male lover. Bully the Kid). 

Princess VVushuang's initial direct allusion to Chinese 
Oilyssey is then followed by another, somewhat more complex, 
intertextual reference to Lau's 1995 project. This latter allusion 
actually has its roots in a key scene from yet another work: 
Wong Kar-wai's classic 1994 film Chnnykiny Express. Like 
( '.hinese Oilyssey 2002, (^hnnykin;; Express also features a double 
love story between two pairs of protagonists, with the film's 
two autonomous subplots being stitched together by a pivotal 
scene in which one of the protagonists from the first half of 
the film, the heart-broken Cop 22B/Takeshi Kaneshiro [Cdieng 
Jinwu], accidentally brushes past the fast-food restaurant 
employee Fay/Faye Wong [Wang Fei|, who will emerge as one 
of the key protagonists of the second half of the film. At that 
precise moment, the film abruptly freezes, while Cop 22!Ts 
voice-over prophetically remarks, "At the high point of our 
intimacy, we are just 0.01 cm away from each other. 1 knew' 
nothing about her. Six hours later, she fell in love with anoth- 
er man." An almost identically-worded scene then appears in 
Lau's own .4 Chinese Oilyssey Port II: Chulerelhi from the fol- 
lowing year. Just as the love-stricken female immortal Lin 
Zixia/Athena Chu |Zhu Yin] is about to cut the throat of the 
protagonist, Joker/Monkey (whom she believes she is fated to 
love, hut who up to this point has spurned her), when the 
frame suddenly freezes and Joker's voice-over remarks that, ".At 
that moment, the blade was only 0.01 cm from my throat, but 
after a quarter of a second, the female owner of the sword 
would fall in love with me, because I decided to tell a lie. I've 
told many lies in my life, but I think that this is the most won- 
derful one." Finally, Lau returns to this same line yet again in 
his Chinese Oilyssey 2002, in a scene following almost immedi- 
ately after Phoenix's explicit allusion (cited above) to Lau's 
ow-n 1995 Chinese Oilyssey. In this latter scene, just as Bully the 



Kid glimpses the transvestite princess for the first time, the 
frame suddenly freezes with Bully the Kid, his sister Phoenix, 
and Princess VVushuang all watching each other. Bully the Kid's 
voice-over then observes, with an odd precision, that, "At a 
distance of 7.08 meters, within the time of 0.25 incense stick, 
I made a decision. The gentlemen was athletic, and looked 
handsome. I decided to introduce him to my sister...." F.ach of 
the other characters in the scene then goes on to voice a simi- 
lar variation of this same line, in each case substituting the 
metric precision of the preceding two scenes with a parodical- 
ly arbitrary cluster of spatial and temporal referents, while at 
the same time substituting the earnest sincerity of the previous 
two scenes with a more cavalier sense of random encounter. 

While each of these preceding three passages is most liter- 
ally concerned with the dynamics of serendipitous encounters 
between random individuals, the resulting layering of refer- 
ences suggests that each iterative citation may also be read 
more abstractly as a commentary on the nature of intertextual 
"encounters" between different films or other cultural prod- 
ucts. Seen in this way, Lau here is using a palimpsest of refer- 
ences to other films (including his own) in order to reflect on 
how any cultural product is necessarily in dialogue with a wide 
variety of other previous and contemporary works. Rather than 
being concerned with romance and love (the ostensible subject 
of the scenes in question), however, these moments of allusive 
"encounter" are instead concerned with the relationship 
between derivative reduplication, on the one hand, and the 
potential for genuine cinematic innovation, on the other. Just 
as Princess Wushuang's final apotheosis lies in the figurative 
doubling of her own identity (whereby she assumes an alter- 
native identity as a man), similarly the ultimate "originality" 
of Lau's (Jiiiwsc Odyssey 2002 itself — the Chinese name of 
which (tianxia wushuang) could be translated literally as "no 
doubles under heaven" — arguably lies precisely in its candid 
realization that it is nothing more than an elaborate "dou- 
bling" of previous cinematic and cultural works. Artistic cre- 
ativity and individual identity, therefore, lies not so much in a 
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resistance to this reality of iterative repetition (or doubling), 
but rather in mobilizing it for one's own purposes. 

Planned Obsolescence 

Shot's Fiineml is neatly framed by two shots of the boy actor 
playing the part of Pu Yi in Don Tyler's attempted remake of 
Bertolucci's The l.ust Emperor. Appearing profoundly bored 
between sets, the boy sits on his miniature throne and drinks 
from a plastic bottle of Coca-cola. I'his seemingly heterodox 
image of the Chinese emperor enjoying a quintessential 
American soft-drink effectively brings together two of the cen- 
tral themes I have been examining here: namely, those of com- 
modity fetishism and contestations of identity. Ihe Coke 
which the emperor-actor is drinking derives its economic and 
cultural value from its ability to be identically reproduced lul 
infinitum (both as an actual commodity, as well as a marketing 
image). Conversely Tyler's frustrations with his film derive pre- 
cisely from his feeling that he is trapped within an empty cycle 
of cinematic repetition, unable to contribute anything new to 
the models with which he is w^orking. A cynical reading of this 
framing scene of "Pu Yi" drinking the Coke might see it as a 
clumsy attempt at product placement, but such a reading 
would miss the point that the entire film is actually an extend- 
ed parody of the cultural economics on which such a practice 
of product placement is itself premised. Just as the director 
Don Tyler's (anticipated) corpse becomes an elaborate arcade 
on which a dizzying array of products are seductively dis- 
played, similarly the act of product placement in the film 
becomes, in turn, a suggestive platform for a complex critique 
of the commodity form itself. 

In an inHuential discussion of the symbolic implications of 
death in Western society, Jean Baudrillard has suggested that 
death can be seen as a sort of "universal equivaljentj," provid- 
ing the imaginary ground upon wdiich "|vjalue, in particular 
time as value, is accumulated in the phantasm of death 
deferred, pending the term of a linear infinity of value." Along 
similar lines, he also suggests that the "figure of the double," 
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of the ''[sjhadow, spectre, reflection, image" are all important 
symbolic byproducts of this horizon of death as it casts its 
shadow over the living.— vVe might further extrapolate these 
conclusions by suggesting that a symbolic "death" has a simi- 
lar relevance to the commodity form itself, in that the "value" 
of any particular commodity is predicated in part on the nec- 
essary possibility of its own future non-existence and replace- 
ment. This strategic linkage of commodity fetishism and 
death, in turn, leads us back to the calendar posters with which 
1 opened the present essay. As 1 have suggested, the visual form 
of these calendar posters represents a hybrid of temporally spe- 
cific dimensions, on the one hand, and more "ahistorical" ele- 
ments which implicitly resist being linked to any specific his- 
torical moment, on the other. This paradox, in turn, is given 
an additional twist in the current nostalgic fascination with 
these early-twentieth century posters — wherein careful replicas 
of these historically-specific artifacts arc marketed as com- 
modities which effectively use these historical images as a foil 
against which a contemporary post/modernist identity may be 
implicitly reinforced. As in the case of Lau's and Feng's films, a 
new "identity" is created through the partial "failure" of an 
attempted act of historical repetition. Just as death is not the 
strict antithesis of life, but rather functions as the symbolic 
ground against which life derives its value and meaning in the 
first place; similarly repetition (the "figure of the double," in 
Baudrillard's words) is not antithetical in individual identity 
(of embodied individuals, cultural artifacts, etc.), but rather 
constitutes the ground upon which a form of identity itself 
becomes possible. I he significance of the framing scene of Pu 
Yi drinking the C.oke, therefore, lies not only in the juxtaposi- 
tion of imperial Chinese and modern American symbols, but 
also in the way in which the identities of both the Coke (as a 
commodity) and ITi Yi (as the emperor) are grounded on an 
intricate negotiation of individuality and repetition, as indeed 
are Shot's Fimcral and (Chinese Oiiyssey 2002 themselves. 

Carlos Rojas is an assistant professor of modern Chinese literature 
and film at the University of Florida. He is currently completing a man- 
uscript on visuality in modern Chinese culture, to be entitled "Flowers 
in the Mirror: Gender, Visuality, and Reflections on Chinese 
Modernity " 

1 The first recorded reference to the term "calendar poster" was by a Shanghai 

Bank in 1 896, but one of the earliest large-scale practitioners of the genre was 
the American Tobacco Company. See Chen Shi, "IVo kan lao yuefen par [My 
reflections on old calendar posters]; and Leo Lee, Shanghai Modern: The 
Flowering of a New Urban Culture in China 1930-1945, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1 999, pp. 76-77. 

2 For further discussion of this tradition of representing abstract "beauties" 

(meiren) in Chinese art, see Wu Hong's discussion in The Double Screen: Medium 
and Representation in Chinese Painting, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1996, p. 209. 

3 While it is true that the inclusion of the actual calendar ultimately became option- 

al, the fact that the posters continue (to this day) to be referred to as "calen- 
dar posters" suggests the degree to which this sense of temporal transition was 
intrinsic to the genre of the posters itself (regardless of whether a calendar 
appeared on the actual poster or not). 

4 Although it was not uncommon for calendar posters to feature traditional scenes 

instead of individual women, the "beautiful woman" format nevertheless con- 
tinued to be identified as the most typical version of the genre. Furthermore, 
even the posters which featured images of "modern girls" dressed in the latest 
fashions, did so in a way that Ironically echoed the more de-historicized per- 
spective of the earlier "beautiful woman" model. 

5 In this respect, it is particularly appropriate that the commodity most typically 

associated with these calendar posters was the cigarette. As Richard Klein has 
observed in another context, "the inevitable, ceaseless return of something 
indistinguishable from what precedes it and follows it is like the circle or cycle 
of time's passage, each 'now,' as we have seen, exactly identical to the now it 


replaces and anticipates. A history of smoking is, therefore, like a brief history 
of time — of the condition of history itself." (Richard Klein, Cigarettes are 
Sublime, Durham: Duke University Press, 1993, p.82). 

6 Here, and throughout this essay, I will first provide the Cantonese/English spelling 

of the Hong Kong-based actors and directors, followed by a Mandarin roman- 
ization in brackets. Similarly, in the case of Hong Kong films, I will first cite the 
English title (which is frequently selected by the directors' producers them- 
selves, and often bears little or no relation to the Chinese title), followed by a 
Mandarin romanization of the Chinese title. 

7 These other films are: Be There or Be Square [bujian busan] (1998-99); Sorry Baby 

[meiwan meiliao] (1999-2000); and, most recently. Big Shot’s Funeral. 

8 Although many of Lau's best-known hesui picture are, indeed, set in the past, he 

has also directed a number of comedies set in present-day Hong Kong as well. 

9 For instance, there is a hilarious scene near the beginning of the film in which a 

man on horseback is stopped by the imperial "police" and charged with 
"speeding"— with the evidence being a "snapshot" (actually a sketch produced 
by an artist hidden within a box) which ostensible reveals the speed based on 
his facial expression. More generally, a recurrent theme in many of Lau's films 
is that of time travel and uncanny return, as seen, for instance, in his original 
Chinese Odyssey films (in which joker is accidentally transported back 500 years 
in time) as well as in his more recent film. Second Time Around [wuxian fuhuo] 
(2002) in which a Las Vegas gambler accidentally causes his friend's death, and 
then is transported backward in time with the potential to change his fate. 

10 Ernst Kantorowicz, The King's Two Bodies, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 

1957; and R.E. Giesey, The Royal Funeral Ceremony in Renaissance France, 
Geneva: Libraire E. Droz., 1960. More recently, Tanaka Fujitani has suggested 
that Meiji period Japanese intellectuals borrowed from this European model in 
their reformulation of Japanese emperorship. See Tanaka Fujitani, Splendid 
Monarchy: Power and Pageantry in Modern japan, Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1996, pp. 155. 

1 1 "The Forbidden City" is the name typically given to the imperial palace complex 

in the center of Beijing. 

12 This story itself has a long history in Chinese folklore under the name "The 
Wandering Dragon Seduces the Phoenix" (youlong xifeng), and in 1959 the 
Hong Kong-based director Lee Han-hsiang (Li Hanxiang) adapted it into a film 
entitled The Kingdom and the Beauty (jiangshan meiren). More recently, similar 
material was used in a yueju opera entitled "The Township of Meilong" written 
by Luo Huaizhen and directed by Zhang Manjun, which opened in China in 
2002 . 

1 3 The fact that this key moment of gender inversion is associated with the "Plum 

Dragon" [Meilong] village is ironically appropriate, in that the plum blossom 
itself has a peculiarly transgendered significance in Chinese culture. As art his- 
torian Maggie Bickford points out, during the Song and early Yuan dynasties, 
the plum blossom was regarded as primarily a symbol of female beauty, but by 
the late Yuan and early Ming it had come to function more as a symbol of male 
literati. See Maggie Bickford, Ink Plum: The Making of a Chinese Scholar-Painting 
Genre, New York: Cambridge University Press, 1 996. 

14 In the film's discussion of doubling and inversion, much is made of the fact that 
the couple's reflection can be distinctly made out in the pool of water at the 
foot of the peach tree. 

15 For a discussion of this phenomenon of "last emperor fever," see Carlos Rojas, 
"Imperial Vestiges and the Site/Sight of Castration" (unpublished essay). 

16 Ge You is one of Mainland China's leading actors, and starred in each of Feng's 
four hesui pictures to-date. 

1 7 He has a wonderful monologue near the beginning of the film, in which he 
complains to his producer that, "I could shoot this script, and I could bring it 
in on budget, but you'd just end up with a pile of celluloid junk. Uninspired 
trash that doesn't have any truth In it, Tony. None. I've been waiting for my 
god of truth to show me his face, but all I get is the back of his head. He's walk- 
ing away from me, he's left me in the dark. I'm sitting in this black hole, in this 
depression, and I can't get out... I've been looking at this thing from every 
point of view: from the Eastern point of view, from the Western point of view, 
from the child's, from the artist's, and ail I get is a description of the emperor. 
You know what I mean? I mean a superficial representation of the human con- 
dition, that doesn't transcend banal reality. It doesn't have god's light in It. You 
know what I mean? There's no epiphany, there's nothing poetically definitive 
about it. And I've just realized that none of our films have had that...." 

18 See Barthes' classic essay, "Death of the Author," in Roland Barthes, Image, 
Music, Text, New York: Hill and Wang 142-148. Compare, also, Michel 
Foucault's more extended reflections on a similar set of issues, in "What is an 
Author?" in Language, Counter-memory, Practice: Selected Essays and Interviews 
by Michel Foucault, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1977, pp. 1 1 3-1 38. 

1 9 Although this represented the end of their explicit collaborative projects, Wong 

and Lau have nevertheless continued to maintain a close professional relation- 
ship. Wong, for instance, is the executive producer of Lau's Eagle-Shooting 
Heroes, Chinese Odyssey parts 1 and 2, and Chinese Odyssey 2002. Lau, mean- 
while, was the executive producer of Wong's Fallen Angels. 

20 Wong and Lau were originally planning on having the Eagle-Shooting Heroes 
project be a similarly collaborative venture, with Wong directing the first film 
(Ashes of Time), and Lau taking responsibility for the sequel. 

21 For further discussion of some of these issues, see Thomas Shin, "Jeff Lau: 
Laughing His Way to Life," in Hong Kong Panorama: 2001-2002, Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong Arts Development Council, 2002, pp. 74-77. 

22 Jean Baudrillard, Symbolic Exchange and Death, London: Sage Publications, 
1993, pp. 146, 140. 
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Hollywood and 
the Chinese Other 


by Tan Ye 



The earliest projectors were 
brought to China by Westerners. 


In the post-colonial era, Hollywood films have often been treated 
by scholars on both sides of the Pacific as a form of cultural inva- 
sion; and the Chinese ''Other/' the reluctant victim of this Inva- 
sion. My discursive review of the interaction between Hollywood 
and China is intended not to negate the invasion-and-resistance 
theory In general but to refute the generalization of the 
"Otherness" in the Chinese context. In China, there has never 
been a uniform opinion of Hollywood, because there has never 
been a single, faceless entity of the Chinese Other. In China, 
authorities' opinions, art elites' opinions, filmmakers' opinions, 
cineastes' opinions, and masses' opinions have always differed, 
sometimes polarized, from one another. Two perspectives, to 
treat Hollywood as a political entity and to treat It as a provider 
of entertainment, have been the major demarcation of the differ- 
ences. In this essay, the term, "Hollywood" Is used to distinguish 
commercial ventures from auteur films. Independent films, or 
underground films made in the United States, and "audience" is 
referred to the average cinema-goers who view films, not just 
Hollywood films, as sheer means of entertainment. 

Historically, the relationship between Hollywood and China 
can be divided into five phases. The first phase (1895-1927) 
covers the Classical Hollywood period, particularly the silent 
era. The second phase (1927-1949) starts with Hollywood's 
Golden Years and ends shortly after the establishment of the 
People's Republic of China. The third phase (1949-1979) 
embraces the thirty years of Maoist control, when Hollywood 
was banned in China. The fourth phase (1979-1989) begins 
with the reintroduction of Hollywood to China and ends with 
the Tiananmen Square Incident. The last phase (1989-present) 

Is the Post Deng Era, from Tiananmen to the present. 


I. THE INSPIRATION 

Introducing American Films to China: 1895-1927 

China was amon^ the few countries e.xposed to cinematic cul- 
ture at a very early stage. A year after he invented cinematog- 
raphy in Trance, Louis Lumicre sent his cameraman to 
Shanghai to show some shots (it was not yet a film in the mod- 
ern sense) of magic and acrobatic performances. The historical 
date was August 11, 1896. Another year had barely passed, 
when James Rication, an American from Maplewood, Nj, 



arrived in C'hina to exhibit some episodes shot in America. In 
those early episodes, the principle of Hollwood had already 
emerged: to entertain with novelty and sensuality. In 1897, 
the first film review in Chinese history was published in 
Shanghai. It refers to Ideation's show as an "American electri- 
cal light shadow play" and the word "shadow" is typically 
Daoist: 

American electrical light shadow play ... magical and illusion- 
ary, all beyond imagination. ... Two fluffy-haired blondes 
dance in a charmingly naive manner ... Two Westerners wres- 
tle. ... Two Russian princesses dance to music ... A woman 
bathing ... Bothered by a bedbug, a guy tries to catch it ... A 
magician covers a female with a blanket. When he lifts the 
blanket, she has disappeared. ... All these tricks cannot be 
comprehended. ... The strangest scene is a bicycle race ... I 
then heave a deep sigh: thousands of changes between heav- 
en and earth ... are similar to what we see in the shadow play. 
... Life is nothing but shadow of bubbles. ' 

''Diunyinx (electrical shadow)," the Chinese term for "film," is 
perhaps derived from the above review. The first Chinese to 
enter this growing "electrical shadow" business was l.in 
CJiu-shan, who in 1903 brought hack from America a projec- 
tor and rented a teahouse in Beijing's theater district to show 
some episodes shot in the U.S. So, the first film shown by a 
Chinese to a Chinese audience was American. At that time, 
this film was not accessible in most parts of the U.S, which in 
1905 had only ten cinemas nationwide. Contrary to what 
many people would assume, the court of the Qing dynasty was 
not against this dazzling innovation from the West. In 1904, a 
British official presented a film at the Hmpress Dowager's 
palace in Beijing. It was a disaster, which resulted not from the 
content of the film hut from an electrical fire caused hv a prim- 
itive generator. Even so. Her Majesty only banned the film 
inside her palace, not outside. 

The period of Classical Hollwood silent film is usually 
dated between 1906 and 1927. The Chinese film industry 
came into being almost simultaneously. Between 1905 and 
1908, Eengtai Photography Shop in Beijing made its first film, 
Dins^jun Maiintiiin. Shot with a French camera and film cas- 
settes bought from a German photography supply store in 
Beijing, it was a Beijing Gpera adopted from a popular Chinese 
novel. The Three Kiii^tloms. General Huang Zhong, the hero of 
the film, was played by Tan Xinpei, an eminent Beijing Opera 
performer patronized by the Empress Dowager. This film was a 
classic application of a doctrine prevalent in the last years of 
the Qing dynasty: "|to treat] Chinese learning as the founda- 
tion and Western learning as utilities." It was eight years prior 
to the establishment of Hollwood. At the turn of the century, 
American films did not have any superiority in China, where 
most foreign films w^ere imported from France. At that time, 
English and German films were also quite popular. Although 
China's first encounter with the West was characterized with 
distrust and resistance, the advent of film was never resisted by 
the Chinese audience. Within one decade, cinemas were estab- 
lished in all major Chinese cities. In June 1911, the Qing court 
issued "Regulations of Film Plays" in Shanghai, forbidding 
"showing films without a license," "films containing obsceni- 
ty," "male and female viewers sitting together," and "showing 
films after mid-night. Considering the traditional moral con- 



Dingjun Mountain, the first Chinese film. 


cerns and stern control over art and literature in feudal China, 
these earliest restrictions on films were not exceptionally 
harsh and they were not specially targeted at American films. 

Exactly a half century later. The Chinese History of Film 
Development, which was then the most authoritative, summa- 
rizes this period with the following words: 

Due to the lengthy stagnation of Chinese feudalism, especially 
to Its semi-colonial and semi-feudal condition caused by impe- 
rialist invasions, Chinese science and technology was extreme- 
• ly backward. Therefore, Chinese cinema started with films 
made not by Chinese but by foreigners. [The birth of] Chinese 
cinema was a result of imperial commercial export and cultur- 
al invasion. Although It was not yet an established art form, 
film was already opium of the decadence from imperialist "civ- 
ilization." Nevertheless, the appearance of films In China did 
bring a new form of entertainment to Chinese people and was 
welcomed by the [Chinese] audience. It also aroused some 
Intellectuals' desire to make Chinese films.^ 

Reading it today, we may feel that the above summary is politi- 
cized, but given the situation in the 196()s, when all Western 
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ABOVE Broken Blossoms, directed by D. W. 
Griffith in 1919. 

BELOW Shanghai drama circle turned to film- 
making in the late 1920s and early 1930s. 
The photo, taken in 1936, shows three newly 
wed couples from the circle and their match- 
makers. Jiang Qing, who later became the 
nation's first lady by marrying Mao Zedong, 
sits together with her first husband Tang Na 
(middle front). Three decades after the photo 
was taken, Jiang Qing assisted Mao in 
launching the Cultural Revolution and 
assumed almost unlimited power, with which 
she persecuted artists, especially film artists 
who knew her past, ruthlessly. 


tiliiis were banned in China and Sino-VVestern cultural 
e.xchanges had been withheld for more than a decade, it took 
some courage for the authors to reveal the truth that the first 
Western films introduced to China wTre entertaining, and 
both common audience and intellectuals welcomed them. As 
a result, when the Cultural Revolution broke out in 1966, all 
the copies of The C'hiiwsc Histon' of Film Development were 
burned and all three of its authors persecuted for "distorting 
history" and "rampantly attacking Mao Zedong's guidelines 
for art and literature."-* 

By 1909, there were already more than 1(),()()() cinemas in 
the United States. About ten years after the first World War, 
Hollywood became the superpower of the film world. 
Supported by a peaceful domestic environment and rapid eco- 
nomic growth, a group of talented individuals started to shape 
an effective system of film production in America and to win 
fame all over the world. Like the atmospheric "Oriental," the- 
aters constructed in America in the 192()s, oriental images cre- 
ated by Hollywood were stereotyped hut not always, as some 
film historians assert, negative. In spite of its obvious com- 
mercial purposes, which were devoid of any genuine interest 
in comprehending the "inscrutable," Hollywood never formed 
a unified perception for, or against, Cdiinese. The 16-part Fhe 
Yellow Meniiee produced in 1916 is undoubtedly a shining 
e.xample of a racist attitude against Asians. But Broken 
Blossoms, which has often been used to exemplify the distort- 
ed image of Chinese people, is not exactly the case. Directed 
by IX W. Griffith in 1919, it depicts a sensitive Cdiinese man 
who saves a white girl abused by her father. Consequently he 





is murdered by her father, the villain in the tale. The C^hinese 
man appears mystic and feminine hut not at ail evil. His admi- 
ration for the sbl is spiritual and his caring for her, unselfish. 
As claimed in the prologue of the film, Hrokcii Blossoms advo- 
cates such Confucian virtues as "gentleness and benevolence." 
1 hese two films are better understood in their historical con- 
te.xts. The Yellow Menace is a reenactment of the age-long 
nightmare caused by the Mongolian invasion of ITirope; 
whereas Broken Blossoms serves as a contemporary reminder of 
the fragility of China in the face of Western invasions at the 
turn of the century. In this period, two other controversial 
films about the Chinese were produced. The Mask of Tu Manchii 
(19.^2) and The Bitter Tea of (ieneral Yen (1933). While the for- 
mer creates a prototype of the wise and wicked detective who 
functions well in a dramatic situation but reveals little com- 
ple.xity in characterization; the latter presents a much more 
complicated warlord who is at the same time a pervert and a 
gallant. 

During the silent film era, most Chinese filmmakers were 
from the drama circle in Shanghai, and their film training was 
minimal. Like their counterparts in Japan, Chinese filmmak- 
ers' education was a combination of old-fashioned apprentice- 
ship in the studio and observation of Holl\'\\x^od products. 
Thematically, Hollywood did not exert any significant influ- 
ence on the Chinese film industry. Technologically, however, 
China learned a great deal from America. Practical skills such 
as analytical editing, soft focus, backlighting, masking (block- 
ing off parts of the frame image to create different shapes with- 
in the frame) and so on were all borrowed from Hollywxxxi. 


During the first phase, Hollywood treated China as a source 
of exoticism to attract its domestic audience rather than a 
potential market in international competition. Lhere is no 
record that any of those films were shown in China. 

Once Hollwood was ready to conquer the world, the first 
country it turned to was China. Lor a time, American film- 
makers seriously contemplated taking advantage of China's 
cheap labor and material as well as its exotic scenery. Lhe first 
joint venture, American-Oriental Picture Company, was estab- 
lished in 1926. Shattered Jade Fated to be Re-United, the first 
Chinese film made with American money, was a melodrama 
derived from the Chinese classical theater — a promising begin- 
ning. Had the Second Civil War*' not broken out in China and 
thus made further investment impractical, making films in 
China could have become very profitable for Hollywood. 
Because of the war, Hollwood gave up the idea of producing 
films in China; instead it doubled its efforts to export films to 
this country, whose own film industry was seriously crippled 
by the war. 


II. THE DOMINANCE 

Hollywood's Golden Years in China: I927>1949 

rhe year 1927 was significant for Hollywood and China in dif- 
ferent ways. For Hollywood, it was the beginning of its golden 
age. For China, it was the first serious clash between the 
Nationalists and Communists, a clash that was to split the 
country for the rest of the century. While the Chinese were 


Asia Studio, the first film studio in Shanghai, was established in 
1909 and funded by an American named Benjamin Brasky. 




Street Angel (above) directed by Yuan MuzhI and 
Crossroad (below) by Shen Xiling bore some resemblance 
to American realistic acting and mise-en-scene but no 
evidence of intentional learning from Hollywood. 



busy niakiu;^ war against each other, Hollywood was busy 
making films for the world, including China. Before long, 
Hollywood dominated the global market. I he average per- 
centage of Hollywood films on the international market was 
75‘Mi and in Cdiina was between S5‘Mi and WVu. In 19;^6, for 
e.xample, Cdiina imported 367 foreign films, of which 32S were 
made by Hollv^vood. 

I he transition from silent to sound film was completed. 
While old comedians like Cdiaplin could still cheer Chinese 
up, new tragediennes like Cireta Garbo had already begun to 
soften Cdiinese hearts. Rather than hampering the advance of 
Hollywood, the Depression boosted it, driving millit)ns to cin- 
emas to temporarily forget their worries. During this phase 
Hollywood gained the name of "dream factory." Escapism — 
some modern purists may also call it "pleheianism" — served its 
purpose, both for Americans during the Depression and for 
Cdiinese in time of war. If, in the previous phase, C'.hina was 
Hollywood's source of e.xoticism, now, watching American 
Westerns, musicals, gangster films, screwball comedies and 
science fiction, it was the Cdiinese people who enjoyed exoti- 
cism from America. Learning nu)re technique from 
Hollywood, the First CieneratioiV’ of Cdiinese filmmakers' for- 
mat became standardized as Hollywot)d's. Usually a film 
would start with a panoramic view that was followed by a 
long sht)t, a medium shot, and finally a close-up. Straight 
angle, 3-point lighting (key, hack, fill-in), and simple dialogue 
were the mainstream. 

When the War of Resistance against japan broke out in 
1937, Hollywood produced one of its most pro-C3iina films, 
rite (iooil Earth. Directed by Sidney Franklin, the film faithful- 
ly rendered Pearl Buck's Nobel winning novel. Set in pre-revo- 
lutionary China, the film transformed the vicissitudes of an 
ordinary woman into a saga of all the Chinese peasantry. 
Wang Long, the hero played by Paul Muni, is a simple farmer 
who works hard to become a prosperous landlord. Tragedy fol- 
lows along the way as he betrays his family and neglects the 
earth he has worshipped. The real "good earth" is embodied by 
his wife, a meek yet obdurate servant girl played by Luise 
Rainer. From a battered slave the girl grows into a proud, noble 
lady whose spirit represents the indomitable strength of the 
Cdiinese in the face of danger and misfortune. Rainer's con- 
vincing portrayal of the CJiinese woman won her the title of 
the Best Actress of that year's Academy Awards. 

Hollywood's golden years were also its most successful years 
in China. Never did Hollywood show more films in China; The 
Wizard of Oa (1939), Mr. Smith does to WashinMofi (1939), Only 
Aitycis have Win^s (1939), and Staiftecoach (1939) —to name just 
a few. By the end of this phase, more than 4,()()() Hollywood 
films had been shown in Cdiina. The War of Resistance against 
Japan arid the Chinese Civil War gave birth to the Second 
Cieneration of Chinese filmmakers. During and after the war, 
the Second Cieneration, like the rest of the nation, regarded 
America as a reliable friend and teacher. Knowledgeable not 
only of American films hut also of Western literature, this gen- 
eration were particularly fond of such influential Hollywood 
adaptations of literature as done with the Wind (1939) and 
Wntherin\i Heights (1939). After musicals by C^ole Porter, Irving 
Berlin, Jerome Kern, and Cieorge Ciershwin took Cdiina by 
storm, the Second Oneration began to make their own musi- 
cals. Most of their attempts v\Tre mediocre, including the rela- 
tively successful Ten I'honsand Vittlets and One Thousand Red 



lilossoms {WiitJzi ijuinhon^), whose borrowing of Mickey Mouse, 
Bunny girls, candles and birthday cakes appeared awkward in 
the Chinese cultural context. The more successful films pro- 
duced by the Second CJeneration were realistic ones that dealt 
with contemporary life and war in China. If films like Street 
Ati^el {Miilii tiiinshi) directed by Yuan Muzhi and Crossnhitis 
{Shizi jietoii) by Shen Xiling bore some resemblance to 
American realistic acting and niise-en-schw but no evidence of 
intentional learning from Hollywood, Xia Van's comedy. 
Money Tree, clearly used Alfred Hitchcock's Jinw mid the Piiycock 
(19B()) as its model. Hollywood influence was also obvious in 
Snnill Toy {Xino wmiyi) and other films directed by Sun Yu, 
who had been trained in America. 

Unlike their French or Italian counterparts, Chinese film- 
makers made no effort to avoid thematic repetition of 
Hollywood. They did not have to. I he situation in Cdiina sim- 
ply did not allow Chinese filmmakers to make stories similar 
to Hollywood films. I he example of Ten Thonsmnl Violets mid 
(hie Tlioiismid Red Rlossonis was not followed simply because it 
was not appreciated by the majority of the Chinese audience 
and therefore not economically profitable. Through trial and 
error, the Chinese filmmakers drew inspiration more con- 
sciously from their own cultural tradition. In spite of bud- 
getary problems, Chinese films like Riirnin^ of Red Lotus Temple 
{Hiioslhio lion\’Hmislii, a glorification of martial art produced by 
Bright Star Studio in Shanghai) were successful enough to 
compete with Hollywood films. 

For all their commercial concerns, the relationship between 
HolKwxxi and China has also been political in the sense that 
it has always been subordinate to the relationship between the 
two governments. As C'hina's ally during the Second World 
War, America's general attitude toward the Chinese was the 
most sympathetic and Hollv'wood's general attitude was no 
exception. A conspicuous example is The Buttle ofiJiinu (1944), 
a documentary financed by the .American Army and directed 
by Frank Capra, whose The Ritter Ten of General Yen is often 
cited as a sample of Hollywood's hostility toward the Chinese. 
The Rattle of Ghina exalts the pacifism of Cdiina to such an 
extent that it declares that although the Cdiinese invented gun- 
powder many centuries ago, they used it only as fireworks on 
festive occasions but never as weapons in wars. 


III. THE ENEMY 
Mao Era: 1949-1979 

Before CT)mmunists banned Hollywood in China, there was a 
short period of tolerance, a fact vividly recorded in a letter by 
an .American wife of an engineer in 1949, when both Chinese 
and .American governments were unsure of how to deal with 
each other. 

I expected that American books and magazines would proba- 
bly be banned and that surely no more American movies 
would be shown ... Our pre-liberation fears have not material- 
ized and there's no change in our way of living so far. ... 
American movies are still being shown; I saw Frank Sinatra and 
jimmie Durante in It Happened in Brooklyn last week. Two rows 
of Pa Lu [Eighth Division] soldiers sat in front of us and enjoyed 
jimmie Durante enormously.^ 

I he peri(xi of tolerance ended in Octciber 19S() when the 
Korean War broke out. Stern cultural control not only kept 
American films from the public but also persecuted Chinese 
filmmakers who favored Hollywood. I he 1 bird Generation of 
Chinese filmmakers, who had seen many Hollywood films in 
the 194()s, began to make films under the most severe censor- 
ship. .After Mao Zedong launched the first nationwide criticism 
against Secret History^ of the Qiny^ Palace {Qiii^oii'^ niislii), which 
portrayed the Guanxu Fmperor as a hero for reforming the 
Qing court through learning from the West, any appreciation 
of .American films was considered a crime.^ Ihe Fhird 
Cleneration had little choice but to make socialist films, in 
which the image of .America was unwa\'eringly negative. 

With the absence of diplomatic relation between the US 
and PKC, Cdiinese filmmakers and the general public had no 
access to Hollywood films made in the 19S()s and 196()s. 
During the first half of this phase most of the foreign films in 
Cdiina were imported from the Soviet Union and many 
Chinese filmmakers were trained in the Soviet Union. .After 
China and the .Soviet Union parted company, the foreign films 
publicly shown were made either in North Korea or in .Albania. 
However, even in this isolation, under the excuse of "internal 
criticism," film professionals, students of cinema studies and 


Burning the Red Lotus Temple. 


English, and government officials could still view some 
Hollywood films made in the 193()s and 1940s. Toward the end 
of the Cultural Revolution, more and more Hollywood classics 
were "internally criticized." Among them were Rehcccii, Gone 
with the Withi, My Fair lady, in the Rain and The Sound 

of Music. 


IV. THE IDOLIZATION 
Post Mao Era: 1979-1989 

Officially, the Cultural Revolution ended in 1976, hut it took 
three more years for the Chinese film industry to revive. When 
the Fourth Generation began to make films, Hollywood came 
back to China. It was a time of confusion and hope. Old faith 
was vanishing rapidly; new faith was yet to be established. 
There was a huge void to be filled up and Hollwood was wel- 
comed with e.xceptional enthusiasm. Fhis time, the learning 
from Hollywood and from the West in general was systematic. 
Most of the important Western books on cinema and film crit- 
icism were introduced and discussed. The nationwide debate 
on the reformation of film language started in 1979 indicated 
serious efforts to break away from the socialist format of film- 
making and to look for new alternatives. 

At that time the Fifth Generation of filmmakers were still 
first year students at Beijing Film Academy. According to Ei Tuo, 
a theorist who started the 1979 debate, the Fifth Generation was 
the first generation that studied Hollwood thoroughly. They 
were allowed and encouraged to review all the Hollywood clas- 
sics in the National Film Archive. It was in this period that con- 
temporary Flollywood films became available to the general 
public in China through both legal and illegal channels. 

American films were shut out of China at a time when 
Hollywood suffered repeatedly from domestic box office fail- 
ures and reintroduced to China soon after Hollywood recov- 
ered from its lean years. So, many Chinese, unaware that 



Hollywood had also come through a difficult period, regarded 
Hollywood as an unfailing film giant. New major films like 
Patton, On Golden Pond, Kramer vs. Kramer, and Deer Hunter were 
received with unqualified admiration. Numerous reviews and 
essays treated these films as typical examples of Hollywood 
and urged Chinese filmmakers to learn from them. So they did. 
Films like Small Flower iXiaohua) and Laughter of a Pothered Man 
{Kunaoren de xiatp reveal apparent efforts to use Western film 
language either to enhance the narrative or to increase the 
complexity of characterization. 

The halo of Hollywood began to diminish around the mid- 
198()s when the Fifth Generation began to claim their share at 
international film festivals. Several factors contributed to the 
decline of Hollwood superiority in Cdiina. First, by then 
Chinese filmmakers had seen enough Hollywood films, includ- 
ing some poorly made ones. Second, many talented directors 
from Japan, France, Italy, and other countries had been intro- 
duced to China. I hird, after studying the history of Hollywood 
and that of Chinese cinema, Chinese filmmakers as well as film 
critics renewed the old faith that to make respectable Chinese 
films they needed to look into their own heritage. And finally, 
post-colonial theory and nationalism prompted Cdiinese film- 
makers to challenge the superpower of Hollywood. I he last 
factor becomes more noticeable in the next phase. 


V. THE DIVERSIFICATION 
Post Deng Era: 1989-Present 

Fhe June Fourth Massacre in Fiananmen Square in 1989 
marked the end of the Heng Xiaoping era. Cultural dictator- 
ship worsened. For a while the film world worried that the tri- 
umphant development of Chinese cinema would be curbed 
and films from Hollywood would be banned in China for 
another half century. But once the genie of democracy is let 
out of the bottle, it will not be put back, and in the Internet 



a^c, governmental control of information has become almost 
impossible. As implied by Zhang Yimou, even though censor- 
ship in ( Jiina is still rigid, the Fifth CJeneration have been able 
to view most recent foreign films and they have learned to 
avoid sensitive topics and to express their thoughts under such 
disguise as historical stories. J** 

During the last decade, partially as a result of the rapid eco- 
nomic growth, Chinese people experienced a drastic diversifi- 
cation of ideas and attitudes. Film professionals now tend to 
view Hollywood films with more skepticism, because, besides 
reasons mentioned previously in this essay, most of them 
become more defensive to the arrogance of American (includ- 
ing Chinese American) critics who, although they know little 
about the history of the Cdiinese cinema, constantly attribute 
the Fifth Generation's success to the paternalism of 
Hollywood. The following is not uncommon of reviews writ- 
ten in America: 

Though in many ways an admirable filmmaker, he [Zhang 
Yimou] is doomed to be a cinephile's curiosity, notable primar- 
ily for a style that harks back without embarrassment to Fifties 
Hollywood. 

Now more conscious of their own identity and cultural her- 
itage, the Fifth Generation filmmakers find this kind of remark 
more offensive. When studying as a visiting artist in Cinema 
Studies at New York University, Cdien Kaige was asked if he 
planned to make films in and about America. "I'm a Chinese 
filmmaker," Chen answered tersely, "I want to make films in 
and about China."*- i his of course does not suggest that Chen 
was ungrateful for the chance to study AFiierican films in 
America. Before returning to China, he told me that he had 
been like a fish that used to be confined to a small pond but 
after his study at NYU, he felt that he had entered a big lake 
that enabled him to swim with big fish (i.e., established direc- 
tors from the US and other countries).*^ 


On one hand, Chinese filmmakers think that international 
film festivals, particularly American ones, have not received 
them fairly; on the other hand, they feel that domestic politics 
in China has weakened their creative power to compete effi- 
ciently with film superpowers like Hollwood. When Zhang 
Yimou's To Live succeeded at a film festival, he expressed his 
delight in a tone of resentment. 

I am happy for Gong Li [the female lead in To Live] and Ge You 
[the male lead], not simply because they both received awards 
for their performances in my film. What makes me feel more 
excited is that their awards prove that European and American 
gentlemen have started acknowledging our performers. While 
appreciating Chinese films, they no longer focus on superficial 
oriental exoticism; instead they are now able to pay attention 
to our performers' portrayal of the characters. They do not 
keep pursuing Chinese films with a novelty-hunting mentality 
anymore but compare them [with films made In other coun- 
tries] from the perspective of the human race. 1 hope Chinese 
performers will keep winning awards.*^ 

Now viewing Hollywood as a rival, the Fifth Generation are 
unwilling to acknowledge their learning from Hollv'wood. 
Fhey would cite Chinese directors like Fei Mu, rather than 
Holly^vood directors, as their models. *5 Occasionally, the frus- 
tration they experienced dealing with Western critics and fes- 
tival committees affects their attitude toward the West in gen- 
eral. Once Zhang Yimou bluntly claims, Americans "don't 
understand foreigners' feelings",*^ and "they are unable to 
understand the deep metaphysical frustrations of the charac- 
ters [in Riiise the ReJ Luntern], but 1 think they can understand 
the superficial ones. For me that is enough."*^ Chen Kaige also 
maintains, "there is a huge gap between Chinese and 
Westerners. 

In the last decade, as this kind of sentiment developed, a 
new term came into being: "Holly^woodism" ( "Haolaiwu 


Posters of Hollywood films are favored by Chinese collectors. Very often the English titles are poeticized; The Wizard 
of Oz is translated as "Traces of Fairies in the Green Wilderness, " and Tin Cup, "The Sky of Passion and Love." 
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The Bridges of Madison County provided 
Chinese people with a new perspective to 
look at extramarital affairs. The title of the 
article reads, ''Bridges of Madison County — 
Love is Gone, Destined Fate Stays." 


zhiiyi"). Whenever this term is used, a disapprtwing over- 
tone is added; once the entertainment is politicized, differ- 
ences of tastes become conflicts between cultures. Hie term 
"Holh^’oodism" is new hut the resentment is not. The dis- 
trust between the Hast and the West has been mutual and 
historical. As Jay l.eyda points out, 'Tn the same way that 
Chinese worried about the portrayal of Chinese in foreign 
films, Huropeans worried about the opportunity to see 
European and American self-portraits on Asian screens."*^’ 

I hough both are negative, the Chinese film artists' view 
of Hollywoodism is fundamentally different from the gov- 
ernment's. Hie former is often based on facts (though some- 
times the available facts may not be accurate) and the latter, 
always on political necessity. Even among Chinese film 
artists and scholars, opinions about Hollywood are histori- 
cally complicated and diversified, because some of them are 
reflective of personal views and researches, and others are 
dutiful as official assignments. Comparatively speaking, 
however, Chinese artists' and scholars' views in the 199()s 
are less influenced by politics, hut governmental views are 
still political. Several Hollywood films appeared outside 
China when Jiang Zemin was visiting the United States: 
Seven Years in Tibet, Reii Corner, and Kinuinn, which present 
both China's judicial system and its policy on Hbet nega- 
tively. For Hollywood, Jiang's visit to the U.S. was an oppor- 
tune moment to promote films with C'hinese themes. Hieir 
incentive was more commercial than political, but Cdiinese 
official media certainly did not feel that way. Unable to sep- 
arate HolK-wood from the American government, official 
media in China launched a campaign against Hollywood, 
accusing it for serving "reactionary forces." Several times, 
Hollwood was berated by People's Daily (Rentnin ribao, the 
most important governmental newspaper). Outlook Magazine 
{Liaowans, a governmental magazine for overseas (diinese), 
also censured Hollywood with unusually e.xtreme lan- 
guage.2<> 

Hie very existence of diverse opinions about Hollywood 
films is a testimony to the conflicting attitudes of contem- 
porary Chinese towards American culture. Hie arrange- 
ment of articles in Contemporary Cinema, the official 
hinionthly of the Chinese Ministry of Radio, l ilm and 
Lelevision, is indicative of these conflicting attitudes. In 
their second issue of 1998, the first article is a eulogy of the 
late Prime Minister, "Zhou Enlai: the Founder of the 
People's Film"; then an orthodox analysis of Hollywood, 
"American Film: the Rhetoric Hegemony and the 
Ideological Fairytale"; toward the end of the contents, we 
find a recommendation of an apolitical film, "The 
Eloquent Space Melody that Heralds a New Age: A 
Comment on the Trilogy of Star Wars." 

Contemporary Chinese critics, either conservative or 
liberal, tend to over-read HolK^ood films. In an analysis of 
the ten Hollywood films that were legally imported to 
China, Wang Tao thinks those films exhibit "modern 
people's desire to overcome the bondage inflicted upon 
them physically and spiritually by modern society ... In 
True Lies the heroine finally fulfills her dream of becoming 
a CIA agent. It is really a heroic challenge to the banality of 
daily life."— Wang's is a bold and unusual remark, given 
the fact that not long ago the CIA was still regarded as the 
worst enemy of the Chinese people. Furthermore, the 


aiitlior politicizes Hollv'wood's treatment of family and 
marriaj»e positively: 

The Bridges of Madison County is the most commendable of 
the ten films. It provides us with the tenderness of classical 
romanticism, when male and female relationships In the 
contemporary West are troubled by AIDS. Westerners are 
now returning to the affections of their classical era to res- 
cue themselves and their culture. ^3 

riic most interesting* jiart of Wang lao's comment lies not 
in his definition of Western classicism but in his specula- 
tion about the modern West. .After a half century's official 
rejection of American family and social values, he now 
believes that The lhiil\^cs ofMiiilison County and the other 
nine Hollywood films are "concerned with contemporary 
issues ... in protecting the earth jecologs^j, the family, and 
the human race." In Wang's opinion, these I loll\"v\'ood 
products are "more profound than Cdiinese films made by 
Zhang VimcHi, etc." and they will help "usher in a brand- 
new era for C'hinese film and art."-^ Wang may sound gen- 
erous in his appraisal of the ten films, but their impact in 
Clhina was indeed stronger than in America. It was almost 
revolutionary in China, where e.xtramarital affairs had 
been considered sinful, a film like The Bridges oj Mudisoti 
(A)unty was not only forgiven but also esteemed. In spite of 
the government's efforts, when China opened its door for 
economic reasons, the influence of Western morals cannot 
any more be shut out. The Hriil\ies of \hidison ('.oiuity 
aroused a nationwide discussion, because it provided 
Chinese with a fresh moral standard that was more con- 
temporary and iiK^re humane. In "Hie Epiphany of 
Modern Love: an .Analysis of The Hrid^^es of' MmlisoiJ 
County/' Zhang Dong e.xtends his appreciation for The 
Ihid^tes of Miidison County to other Hollywood domestic 
themes and summarizes them as means for a new kind of 
escapism: 

From Kramer vs. Kramer, Terms of Endearment, Ordinary 
People, Fatal Attraction to The Bridges of Madison County, all 
of them promote a single theme: to cherish love and fami- 
ly. ... How do they cope with the boredom of day to day 
life? Is there a way to excite them without hurting their 
families? Yes, there is one: film. Film is at its best when It 
takes the risk on behalf of the masses. On one hand, it sat- 
isfies the audience's subconscious yearning for adventure 
and excitement, providing them with an outlet for their 
emotions; on the other it does not present any danger to 
real life.^s 

.Actually, Hollywood has done nothing new. It has always 
tried to satisfy the audience's yearning for adventure and 
excitement by fabricating dreams for them. What is new is 
that many Cdiinese, including some defenders of 
Communist doctrines, welcome the dreams again and treat 
their heroes as role models. While purist critics on both sides 
of the Pacific share the same opinion that James Cameron is 
a craftsman not an artist, Jiang Zemin said on three different 
occasions that he liked The Titunie and asked C'hinese film- 
makers to learn from it. It is now Chinese scholars' turns to 
criticize Hollywood. In his '' The Titunie: A Summary of Film 




ABOVE Dawan (Big Shot's Funeral) a comedy directed by 
Feng Xiaogang in 2001, was funded by Columbia in the 
US and Huayi in China. 

BELOW CFO directed by Wu Tianming and shot in US, 
Germany, France as well as in China, is one of the three 
films funded by the Chinese government in 2002. 


Industry in This Century/' Ni Zhcn holds that The Titmiic is a 
success of cold-blooded speculation on the audience's appetite 
for sensation and sensuality .26 

A century has elapsed. The quintessence of Hollywood 
remains unchanged, hut Cdiina's response to Hollywood has 
changed many times. Since 1989, studies on American cinema 
have become more specific and no longer confined to the 
most popular Hollyw^ood films. Tilms made by female direc- 
tors, independent directors, and minorities (especially by 
directors of Chinese origins such as Ang Lee, John Woo, and 
Wayne Wang) have gained more attention from the Chinese 
film circle. The term "Hollywoodism" invented by Chinese film 
critics has been defined and redefined. An objective evaluation 
of Hollywood seems to be taking shape in China, because some 
Chinese professionals are now able to reexamine not only 
Hollywood but also themselves. Wang Chaoguang lists three 
reasons for anti-Hollywoodism in China during the last cen- 
tury: First, Hollywood promotes "decadent Western cultural 
concept"; second, it is commercially oriented; third, it hinders 
the development of Chinese film. Then, "from a more open- 
minded perspective," he proceeds, "we may reach different 
conclusions": 

... in the past the so-called "pornographic" films may have 
included those that had shots of [girls in] swimming suits. But 
our standards have changed tremendously. American films 
may not be perfect and they do contain certain contents that 
are not appropriate in the Chinese context. Nevertheless they 
enable Chinese people to learn about the unique aspects of 
Western culture. Their art and technique please Chinese audi- 
ences and set examples for Chinese filmmakers. In the 
exchanges between China and foreign countries, they play a 
role. It is justifiable for American film companies to make 
money if the market competition is fair. ... [In China] artists 
have tried hard to resist the negative influence of Hollywood 
and to promote Chinese films. Entrepreneurs have argued that 
as long as [Chinese] films are well-done, they will have an 
audience, no matter if we import American films or not.27 

Following Jiang Zemin's example, Hing Guangen, the chief of 
the Propaganda Hepartment of the Central Committee of 
CPC/ confessed that, in his youthful years, he was also a 
Hollywood fan and agreed to import more films from 
Holly^vood. Hue to the incident of the bombing of the 
Chinese embassy in Belgrade, Ding's promise was not fulfilled. 
But, since Cdiina has entered WTG, Hollywood films will enter 
Cdiina more freely; a time the Chinese government expects 
cautiously, Chinese audiences wait for gladly and impatiently, 
and c:hinese film circles anticipate with mi.xed feelings. 
Chinese opinions about Holly^vood will he even more diversi- 
fied. No matter how this is going to happen, it, like the 
Cdiinese entrance to WTG, will he beneficial for both C'hina 
and Holly wood. 

Tan Ye studied Canadian and American Theaters at the University of 
Toronto and Comparative Theater at Washington University. Now as 
an associate professor, he teaches Chinese and Comparative Theater 
at the University of South Carolina. 
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Judou and Tianqing conferring. 
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To Live and Dye in China 

THE PERSONAL AND THE POLITICAL 
IN ZHANG YIMOU'S JUDOU 


by Vincent Brook 

"You should have plugged it up." 

Tianqing to judou (in Jiiihu) 

The allegorical content in many of Zhang Vinu)u's films has frequently been acknovvl- 
edged: gruesome past standing in for repressive present; feudal-era suhjugation of women 
mirroring oppression not only of their c:ommunist-era counterparts hut of Chinese citi- 
zens in general in the post-Maoist People's Republic J What has largely been overlooked 
is how metaphor in a major work such as JiuUni (1989) can he extended to Zhang's own 
life experiences, particularly his controversial romantic liaison with the film's star, Cong 
Li, and his contentious political relations with the Mainland Chinese regime.^ Jmlou, from 
this perspective, can he regarded as an intensely personal text. Lhis is not to deny the 
film's symptcuiiatic or historically contingent meanings or to favor a "self"-indulgent, 
narrowly auteurist reading. It is, however, to acknowledge that the biographical and the 
ideological intersect in jmlou to an inordinate degree. I he tale of doomed lovers who meet 
in a dye mill, a setting uncannily evocative of a film studio/processing lab, is redolent of 
the circumstances surrounding Zhang's own struggles with the Communist regime, strug- 
gles that are readily transcribahle onto those of the Chinese people as a whole. 

I he dye mill, where the lovers' carnal passions are aroused and where they meet their 
tragic fate, is the key trope in the him. By folding this symbol of the cinematic apparatus 
hack into the biographically informed narrative, and by imbricating its technological 
sense of "cinematic machine" with its psychoanalytic inflection of "mental machine," 




this essay will examine llie ways in which cinema generally, 
and specifically in relation to the life and work of Zhang 
Yimou, can been seen as enabling yet also frustrating desire on 
both the personal and political levels. 

Any attempt to link the "self" of the filmmaker with the 
political ramifications of his work demands, almost by defini- 
tion, some form of auteurist approach. 1 am fully aware of the 
pitfalls, from a poststructuralist standpoint, of such an 
approach: the tendency to isolate and overestimate individual 
elements in a collaborative medium; the privileging of artist's 
intention over social and political forces,^ To minimize these 
limitations, I will employ a nuanced auteurism drawn Irom a 
notion of Jenny Kwok VVah Lau's (derived from Paul Ricoeur), 
of the text as a "double world." Text, in this sense, is perceived 
not as ahistorical or autonomous but as the function ot a 
dialectic between autonomous text and discourse; between the 
semiotic sphere, which explains what is said, and the scnnuitic 
sphere, which points toward and appropriates a world project- 
ed by the text.-* Embedded in this "projected world," no less 
than the historical reader, is the text's biographical author. 
With this adjustment, a methodologs' emerges that neither 
buries the author nor canonizes her/him, yet that provides a 
hermeneutical space within which s/he can "operate."'' 

Auteurism, Chinese Style 

In the historical period known as the New C'hinese CJnema 
( 19S:Vpresent), Zhang Yimou remains inseparably linked 
with the so-called "Fifth CJeneration" filmmakers. I he term 
"Fifth Cieneration" was first used by Chinese film critics in 


1984 to describe a group of zhitiins ("young urban intellectu- 
al") directors engaged in bold explorations of content and 
style.*' The term allegedly referred to the group's status as the 
fifth graduating class ol the Beijing Film Academy, which was 
founded in 19SS. However, such a tabulation fails to work 
out mathematically. A brcKtder chronological explanation 
places the Fifth Generation in the framework of Cdunese cin- 
ema history: First Cieneration (1905-1937), from the silent 
era through the beginning of the War of Resistance against 
japan; Second Cieneration (1937-1949), from the war with 
Japan through the Civil War; I bird Generation (1949-1978), 
from the C'ommunist takeover of Mainland China through 
the death of Mao and the reopening of the Beijing Film 
Academy, which had been closed during the Cultural 
Revolution ( 1966-197(S); Fourth Cieneration (1978-1983), 
from the reopening of the film academy through the gradu- 
ation of its first post-reopening class; Fifth Cieneration ( 1983- 
1989), from the first film by a member of this graduating 
class, Zhang Junzhao's One and Ei^ld, through the 
Fiananmen .Sejuare Massacre. Ibis division, however, has 
never been agreed upon.^ "Fifth Generation's" actual signifi- 
cance more likely has to do with a sense ot tradition, and a 
breaking away from tradition. The fifth generation in a 
C hinese family is considered a symbol of longevity and good 
fortune. When members of this generation die, they are 
given the rare privilege of being laid out in red, a traditional 
color of celebration. Yet red, in post- 1949 Cdiina, is also the 
color of revolution.^ 1 bus, as Tony Rayns suggests. Fifth 
Cieneration "implies some kind of new beginning and stress- 
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es the distance that separates the yoiin^ directors from their 
'Fourth C'leneration' predecessors. Calling; them 'Fiftli 
C'leneration' is a characteristically Chinese way of saying that 
they represent a 'new wave'" 

Fifth Generation filmmakers had no quarrel with the 
"new wave" designation; indeed, they appear to have reveled 
in it. Due to Mao's successor I')eng Xiaoping's "moderniza- 
tion" campaign and concomitant "opening" to the West, the 
Fifth Cieneration was the first group of Chinese film students 
to he exposed to the French and Fluropean new waves of the 
196()s.>‘> I he Fifth Cieneration was also more theoretically 
inclined than previous "generations," reflecting an interest in 
Cdiinese film circles at the time in .Siegfried Kracauer and the 
"father of the French New Wave," Andre Bazin.*' Analogous 
to the tumvvllc lux/zc's rejection of mainstream Western cine- 
ma and the "tradition of quality," the Fifth Cieneration's mis- 
sion was "an act of rebellion against the artistic strictures of 
Maoism." When Mao wasn't rejecting cinema altogether as 
a decadent Western cultural form — such as during the 
CAiltural Revolution — he was prescribing socialist realism or 
its Cdiinese variant, the "revolutionary model opera," as the 
sole acceptable filmmaking style. *^ In contrast, Zhou 
Chuanji, Zhang's professor at the Beijing Academy, explicitly 
invoked the French New Wave by referring to Zhang's inten- 
tion (as cinematographer on Cdien Kaige's Yellow Eiirtli 
|19S4|) to "forget all the rules."'-* Zhang himself, in an inter- 
view in 1985, paraphrased Jean-Fuc Ciodard by asserting, 
"|M|y generation has to start from ground zero."'*' 

Inextricably bound to the Western new waves, if not a pre- 
condition for them, was the so-called "auteur theory," arising 




from the critical writings of Bazin, Alexandre Astruc, and 
Franyois I ruffaut, and later popularized in the United States by 
Andrew Sarris.'<’ With its insistence on regarding film as an art 
form and its— for the time— revolutionary privileging of the 
director over the producer as the mainstay of the creative 
process, auteurism provided both theoretical underpinning and 
critical cachet for the emerging "new cinemas." '7 Although 
renounced in the late 196()s by the very journal that engen- 
dered it. Colliers do eiiieiuo, and all but dismantled by the 
"Cultural Revolution" in critical theory of the 197()s (with its 
own French "Gang of Four": Althusser, Barthes, Foucault, 

Lacan), auteurism remains a prime source of legitimacy for 
national cinemas undergoing institutional transformation and 
creative flowering. Indeed, like a banished cadre returning after 
a period of political re-education, some form of auteurism seems 
to re-emerge every time a new "new wave" is proclaimed. 

Of the Fifth Generation's "big three" directors — the other 
two being lian Zhuangzhuang (()// the Hunting (iroiuul, I'he 
Horse I'liief, The Hhie Kite, Spring-time in o Sinoll Town), and 
Chen Kaige {Yellow Eorth, Kin\i of the ('hihlren, The ITi- Porode, 

Eorewell My Conciihine) — Zhang Yimou is without question the 

most internationally acclaimed."* \drtually every one of his 

works has garnered a notable award.'"' llis first directorial 

effort. Red Sorghum (1987), won the Golden Bear at the Berlin 

Film Festival. In C.hina the film was a sensation, winning all 

three national awards and out-grossing not only kung-fu films 

but Bernardo Bertolucci's Oscar-winning The Lost Emperor 

Zhang's third and fourth films, fodoii and Roise the Red Lontern *! 

( 199 1 ). were the first two Cdiinese films ever nominated for the j 

Academy Award for Best Foreign Language Film.-' Zhang was 



honored with a retrospective of liis work as cineniatoj^raph- 
er, actor, and director at the Hawaii International I ilni 
l estival in 1995. Adding to the >»lamour was his long rela- 
tionship, professional and romantic, with (iong Li, the 
actress whose international stardom /hang helped launch. 
Lhe Chinese popular press was mesmerized hy his early 
accomplishments, depicting Zhang as "an elemental force of 
Cdiinese creativity: a genius, maestro, wizard, demiurge, a 
meteor blazing in our skies. Western writers succumhed to 
a similar delirium: Rayns, for e.xample, claimed that "the 
dominant creative personality" on I'lw One inui the Ei^ht was 
not its director, Zhang Junzhao, hut its cineFiiatographer, 
Zhang Yimou;-^ the New York Eiines similarly asserted, ahe^ut 
( hen's Elie R/v; l\irinle ( 19S6), "I rom the impressive (werhead 
shots of troops assemhling...to the final slow-motion close- 


ups ()f the parading, the camera of Zhang 
Yimou commands Ehe liix l\mnie.-^ 

Auteurist e.xcesses notwithstanding, the sil- 
ver cloud had a dark lining. Despite Zhang's 
unparalleled success abroad, he would be sub- 
jected to persistent criticism and harassment by 
the Chinese government. While other members 
of the Fifth Generation (notably, Han and 
Chen) have faced political pressures from the 
Communist regime, Zhang's persecution, some 
of it even predating the Cultural Revolution, 
has far surpassed that of his compatriots. Lhe 
main source of his troubles: a "had" political 
and class background. Zhang's father and two 
uncles graduated from the Kuomintang military 
academy and fought on the nationalist side 
during the Cdvil War. One uncle emigrated to 
Taiwan; the father remained, only to he 
"assigned a residence" (a modified form of 
house arrest).-^ Already as a child, Zhang suf- 
fered discrimination and ahuse.-^ At 16, during 
the (Ailtural Revolution, he was sent to the 
countryside (as would be, eventually, most of 
the Fifth Generation). He worked on a farm for 
three years, at a textile factory for seven. 
Despite this patriotic service, his "past" contin- 
ued to plague him. Twice he was refused admis- 
sion to the reopened Beijing Film Academy, 
allegedly for being over age (he was 27), finally 
receiving "special dispensation" after writing an 
appeal to the Ministry of (Ailture.“^ Fven his 
meteoric rise as a filmmaker failed to assuage 
the authorities. The government tried to pull 
liiiioii from Academy Award consideration; their 
attempt was foiled, but Zhang was forbidden to 
attend the Oscar ceremony. Both liiiloit and 
Riiise the Reit l.iintern were banned from exhibi- 
tion in China, and the ban was lifted only after 
Zhang made the "acceptable" Ehe Story of Qi Ju 
in 1992. Periodically, Zhang has been forced to 
abase himself before officialdom. In 1994 he 
was forbidden to start filming Slhoi^lmi Trhul for 
the French CYmipany LICK], ostensibly as pun- 
ishment for submitting To Live to Cannes before 
it had been cleared by the C^hinese Film 
Bureau — a clearance the film has yet to receive. 
Despite his recent string of "politically correct" films {Keep Tool 
1 19971, Not One Less j 1999], The Rood Home |2()()()|, Hoppy Times 
|2()()2|), To Live (1994) remains the lone film of Zhang's yet to 
he released in China. Starting with Shonsihoi Trioil (1995), 
Zhang was placed on a five-film "probation," during which 
time he was prohibited from working with foreign companies. 
In addition, he was made to submit a written "self-criticism," 
concluding with a plea "that the great and good would over- 
look the errors of a humble and insignificant individual like 
[myself]. lhe document was publicized overseas but sup- 
pressed in C.hina, where the humiliating public display would 
have been a reminder of the C'Ailtural Revolution and the lan- 
guage of feudal times.^> An ironic reminder, certainly, for "feu- 
dal times" was precisely the period Zhang tended to favor for 
the setting of his films. 


The Staging of Desire 

"A small village somewhere in China in the 192()s": so explains 
a superimposed title at the outset of Jiulou. Placing the story in 
the pre-Communist past served other purposes besides its sus- 
ceptihility to allegorical treatment. First, it related to Zhang's 
(and his zhiijin^ compatriots') experiences during the Cultural 
Revolution. For Berenice Reynaud, this allusion provided a 
means for Fifth CJeneration filmmakers to "explore secret 
wounds, reenact the loss of innocence, and the collapse of 
utopia" resulting from the clash of youthful idealism and the 
hrutal realities of rural China. Second, as Zhang explained in 
an interview, "China is a peasant nation... .Cdiina's land, its 
population, its ideology' and many other things, all belong to 
the countryside."^-* Fhird, and most "self"-reflexively, Zhang 
was raised in a provincial town in northern China; his appear- 
ance is described as "short, stocky, with a crew-cut, ...like an 
average farm boy."*'' I his hackground and description are 
remarkably close to that of Jiuhni's bow-legged, shaven-headed 
male lead, Fianqing (played hy Li Baotian). 

lianqing's work place and residence is the film's central 
location and its major metaphor: the old dye mill. Rey Chow 
notes that the mill is one of numerous changes Zhang made in 
Liu Heng's novella I'uxi, I'nxi, on which Judon was based. Cdiovv 
suggests that the mill was added "so that the audience can see 
the drama of colors. " *<' C.'ertainh; the Jong strips of lush colored 
cloth and vats of steaming dye, as well as the anthropomorphic 
dyeing machine, provide striking visuals. Regarded In terms of 
its narrative significance, however, and in conjunction with 
Zliang's lived experience, the mill and its accoutrements 
emerge as a grand metaphor for the cinematic apparatus. 

A body of influential film theory has developed around the 
concept of the cinematic apparatus. Deriving from the work of 
Christian Metz and Jean-Louis Baudry in the 197()s, apparatus 
theory mobilizes psychoanalytic and ideological models drawn 
from Lacan and Althusser to rigorously Interrogate film spec- 
tatorship. Fhe cinematic apparatus, in this formulation, incor- 
porates the cinematic institution in the broad sense; that is, 
"not just the cinema industry.. .but also the invutul nnichincry — 
another industry — which spectators 'accustomed to the cine- 
ma' have internalized historically and which has adapted them 
to the consumption of films. i his internalization is ground- 
ed in cinema's alleged construction of a dream state for the 
film audience. Fhe darkened room of the theater, reduced 
motor activity and heightened visual perception combine to 
propel the spectator into a dream-like state, one that primes 
the viewer for ideological positioning by the apparatus. This 
"ideological effect" is further predicated, for Baudry, on the 
ontological link between the images on the screen and the sci- 
entific/aesthetic principles of the camera. Fiaving incorporated 
the optical rules of Renaissance perspective into the monocu- 
lar vision of the motion picture camera, cinema compels the 
spectator to regard all filmed objects as if viewed from a fixed 
point, which is conceived as the central and sole source of 
meaning. A "transcendental subject" is thus produced, whose 
sense of individual mastery is reinforced through the narra- 
tional unity of the diegesis and whose idealized (and natural- 
ized) construction is used to justify and provide support for the 
dominant order.*** 

Metz's deconstruction of the cinematic apparatus, while 
intersecting with Baudry's ideologically, expands upon it psy- 
choanalytically. For Metz, the dream state encouraged by film 


viewing ensnares the viewer through a "double identification" 
with the cinematic apparatus. Prinum’ iilcntiflcution is not with 
the characters on the screen (this is sccoinUiry iiiciitiflcutiun, and 
is a more pre-conscious process) but with "the act of looking" 
itself. Here the fantasmatic conditions of the viewing situation, 
enhanced by the placement of the projector behind the head 
of the spectator, guide the spectator to imagine him/herself as 
the "focus of all vision. ..as a pure act of perception." *‘* 

"Cinematic apparatus," as applied to the dye mill i!i Jiiiloii, 
is extended, in the technological sense, from its recording and 
viewing functions (relating to the film studio and theater) to 
its processing functions (relating to the film laboratory) — with- 
out which, of course, the phenomenon of (pre-electronic) cin- 
ema would have remained entirely on the mental plane. 
Lstablished initially (and repeatedly) in high-angle long shot, 
the mill's enclosure is rectangular, hox-like, with two openings 
to the sky. Fhe more prominent opening features colored 
swaths of cloth protruding vertically beyond the roof line, 
apparently for drying in the sun. The first film studios were 
mostly open-air or, like Edison's seminal "Black Maria," had 
skyliglits to allow for adequate exposure of the film stock. Fhe 
dye mill's interior opens onto a courtyard bordered by a hori- 
zontal screen partition, which provides a wall between the 
courtyard and the master bedroom. Fhe "master's" wife, Jiidou 
(Gong Li), is often trained (when not beside the colored stri/)s) 
beside the backlit screen. Taking up most of the interior is the 
imposing wooden dye-mill mechanism, a complex of giant 
wheels, spools, gears, and drive shafts that combine to roll the 
cloth strips down into the dyeing vats and hack up for drying. 
Gne of the first motion picture cameras, the Lumiere brothers' 
cineitmtoxrnphc, famously combined the essential functions of 
camera, projector, and printer in one astonishingly light- 
weight and portable machine. Adjusted, Claes Oldenburg- 
style, for scale, the mill's dyeing vats are symbolically trans- 
muted into licvelopins tiinks, the swaths of cloth into plni strips, 
and the wooden mechanism into a combination /Jrmc.s.s///g 
nhichnie/cnniero/projector. Zhang, and art director Goa Jiuping, 
have, in essence, manufactured their own cinennitoyrnplw — less 
portable but even more multi-purpose than the original, for 
this one has a "movie studio" and a "theater" (or at least a 
"screening room") included for good measure. 

Visual evidence is bolstered by biographical information. 
Zhang's interest in film stemmed from photography. He 
reputedly sold his own blood to buy his first camera.^** His 
prime area of study at the Beijing Film Academy was cine- 
matography. His first professional film work was as cine- 
matographer on seminal Fifth Generation films such as One 
mill Ei^^ht, Yellow Eorth, and TIte lii^^ Pnriule. Fhe symbolism of 
JthloiPs most striking visual feature, the red- and yellow-col- 
ored strips of cloth, is supported by another extratextual 
detail relating to the Cdiinese film industry as a whole. When 
Holh’wood switched over to single-strip Fechnicolor in the 
195()s and 196()s, much of its classic three-strip Fechnicolor 
equipment was dismantled and sold to Cdiina. Ibis is the 
camera and laboratory process Zhang was trained in at the 
BFA and later used professionally; it is also one reason Fifth 
Generation films in general, and Jiulon in particular, have 
such rich, deeply saturated color.-* • 

The filmic metaphor extends beyond its overdetermined 
inscription in the mise-en-scene to extensive imbrication in 
the diegesis and narrative structure. The story's inciting inci- 
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dent is a blatant act of voyeurism: Tianqing's peeping at Jiidoii 
through a small hole in the wall while she bathes. The psy- 
choanalytic linkage of cinematic pleasure and the psychic 
mechanism of scopophilia is another prominent feature of 
apparatus theory. Voyeuristic pleasure, for Metz, is mobilized 
both by the darkened viewing situation of the movie theater 
and by its key-hole-like viewing practice, as well as by the dis- 
tance from— indeed, the "lack" of— the characters fictively rep- 
resented on the screen. Fetishistic pleasure is similarly activat- 
ed by the viewing environment and by replication of the req- 
uisite "distance" between object desired (in this case, the 
maternal phallus) and object represented (the phallic substi- 
tute). Fetishistic satisfaction further benefits from a core com- 
ponent it shares with cinema: disavowal—"! know very well, 
hut all the same..."-*- 

Metz's emphasis on voyeurism and fetishism as the psychic 
underpinnings of cinematic pleasure implies, but fails to name, 
the phallocentric nature of this dynamic. Laura Mulvey's 
canonical 1975 essay, "Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema," 
foregrounds this theoretical "missing link," positing a \icthkTCil 
pleasure in fiction film constructed primarily for and around 
the "male gaze," with "woman as image" and "man as the 
hearer of the look."-** Fhis "politics of pleasure" is grounded 
psychically in se.xual attraction (voyeurism) and narcissistic- 
identification (fetishism), and is inscribed in the cinematic 
apparatus through a tripartite connection with the "looking 
relations" of the film's narratively active characters, the cam- 
era, and the audience watching the film (all three "looks" iden- 
tified with and controlled by the male).-*-* 

jiuhm's peeping scene pointedly deconstructs Metz's and 
Mulvey's "scopic regime." Aware that she is being spied on by 
Fianqing, Judou first angrily tries to block the peephole/"view- 
finder"; then she changes her mind and decides not only to let 
her "secret" admirer continue his peeping hut to e.xpose for 
him the ugly wounds intlicted on her body by her abusive and 
much older husband, Jinshan (Xia Rujin). As W. A. Callahan 
points out, this is a "political decision," both in the act and 
what it reveals.-*** Similarly, for Lau, Judou's action "represents 
a decisive move against the gerontocratic and patriarchal rule 
that operates against her."-*^’ As she lifts her head slowly and 
directs her tearful gaze toward Fianqing, Judou challenges the 
scopic regime to its very foundation. As Chow explains, judou, 
by her brazen act, is taking into her own hands the "to-he- 
looked-at-ness" that conventionally constitutes feminini- 
ty. ...She exhibits her female body for the male gaze literally, in 
the manner that one cites a well-used platitude. The effect of 
this gesture — of quoting the most-quoted, of displaying the 
most-fetishized — is no longer voyeuristic pleasure hut height- 
ened self-consciousness.-*7 Fhis self-consciousness is confirmed 
in l ianqing's immediate lowering of his own gaze: a double 
admission of guilt, not only for what Iw secs hut for the very act 
of sect 

judou's ritualistic staging of the "drama of desire"-*^^ had dis- 
tinctly personal significance for both Zhang and Gong. Zhang 
had "discovered" Gong, then a 22-year-old junior at Beijing's 
Central Drama Academy, while he was casting the lead for his 
first film. Red Sorshuift. According to Keynaud, Zhang inter- 
viewed scores of theatre students before meeting Gong. "He 
then spent three days spying on her while Gong, unaware, per- 
formed for their teacher."^^* By the time they made Jiuloit (their 
third film together), Gong had become Zhang's "leading lady," 
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on and off the screen.^* However, while Zhang may still have 
been in the dominant position as director, Gong's stardom had 
begun to drastically alter the dynamics of their relationship. 
Zhang has admitted that, already at this early stage in Ciong's 
career, it was her name attached to a project, not his, that facil- 
itated a picture's financing.'*- Ihiis, in Jiuloit, while he may 
have chosen, for romantic or aesthetic reasons, to feature 
Gong's beauty and her "exquisite mixture of pain and sensual- 
ity" in any case, market forces made the choice that much 
more compelling.'** Gong's character's "turning the tahles"on 
Fianqing in the peeping scene, therefore, begs to he read as a 
recapitulation of the recent about-face in Zhang and Gong's 
power relations. 

Carrying the analogy^ further, from the point that she 
"appropriates the gaze," judou — and Gong, as bankable star — 
is "calling the shots." Having assumed control of her body, 
judou henceforth determines the shot/reverse shot and point 
of view-editing strategies, as well as the narrative trajectory. 
She becomes the active partner in love (emerging "on top" in 
sexual relations) and attempted murder (repeatedly urging 
Tianqing to kill the fortuitously crippled jinshan). I he timid, 
infantilized Tianqing, himself crippled by ties to Conlucian 
notions of filial piety, is unable to rid the couple of their 
oppressor, even when ideal conditions present themselves. 
Fhis culturally specific aspect of Tianqing's passivity relates, as 
Lau reminds us, to the foundational Confucian contlict 
between Yin (excessive sexual feeling or action) and Xie (filial 
piety). "The biggest Sin of all sins is Yin and the greatest Virtue 
of all virtues is Xie," is a familiar Chinese folk saying.**-* 
lellingly, Tianqing is barely able to commit himself to judou. 
She must seduce him, searching him out, egging him on. 
"What are you afraid of?" she implores, then taunts, "You real- 
ly are a log!" 

With jinshan away from the mill, judou finally makes her 
play. Fating lunch with Tianqing amidst the colored cloth and 
pounding mill machine, she suggestively sucks the tips of her 
chop sticks, takes a healthy bite of his long-stemmed radish, 
then wraps her arms around his hare chest. It was 1 ianqing's 
"looking through the hole" that started things, she reminds 
him. "You should have plugged it up," he counters ambiva- 
lently. As he thrusts her down and starts to mount her, the 
focus shifts to the dyeing machine/cinematic apparatus. As if 
to "record" the incident, judou kicks loose the brake notch 
holding the dyeing machine in place — and the machine starts 
to roll. Wheels spin, drive shafts pound, and a colored cloth 
strip whirls past judou's writhing face, framing her in red and 
splattering her with dye/developer/(hodily fluids), before 
plunging into the dye vat/chemical soup. 

The equation is clear: dyeing = filmmaking = sexual inter- 
course (figuratively, theoretically, and, in Zhang and Gong's 
case, literally). 1 hat the analogy is riven with ambivalence is 
evident from the above scene's, indeed the entire film's, con- 
flict between visual tone and theme. James Verniere refers to 
the dye mill as a "vast instrument of torture... at the same time, 
the multi-colored banners are emblems of the Oeeting joy and 
sexual passion the lovers secretly share. ‘‘*‘** Russell Smith finds 
"majesty in the dye-mill setting," as well as a symbol of a "rigid 
social system" which the sex act seeks to "disturb."***^ Roger 
Lhert sees the film as "existing almost only for the eyes," yet 
beneath the beauty and sensuous pleasure lies "the cruel reali- 
ty of life."**^ Chow explicitly acknowledges (with a nod to 


Lacan's "mirror phase") the 
c i n e m a / sex co n n ec t i o n : 
"What is displayed is not so 
much woman or even feu- 
dal China per se as the act of 
disfdaying, of making* visi- 
ble. What Zhanj» 'fetishizes' 
is primarily cinematography 
itself. ..a repeated playing 
with 'the self' that Is the 
visuality intrinsic to film."^« 
If one couples Chow's "play- 
ing with the 'self'" with the 
intensely personal compo- 
nent I see operating in 
Jiiiloii, a hybrid notion 
emerges which I term "'self'- 
reflexivity." Hie quotation 
marks around "self" allow 
for a double inflection, 
relating both to the inner 
workings and outer manifes- 
tations of the film medium, 
as alluded to by Ciiow, as 
well as to this specific film's 
hiograjihical associations 
with Zhang (and Ciong). 



"Self "-Ref lexivity 

.Although the trope of the 
cinematic apparatus is its 
apotheosis, various techni- 
cal devices reinforce the 
notion of film i]iui film in 
Jiiiloii. Recurring establish- 
ing shots of the peasant village, filmed with a long-focus lens, 
tiatten space to the point of abstraction, foregrounding the 
screen's material two-dimensionality. A large number of slow 
dissolves are used, occasionally enhanced through step-frame 
slow motion; this technique signifies both strangeness and 
"estrangement" (in the Brechtian sense of liistuiuiution), elicit- 
ing sensations of lyricism yet disruption on the one hand, 
associations of "artifice" and "surfaces" on the other. Cdiow 
relates Zhang's obsession with surfaces to Baudrillard's notion 
of "seduction." From the etymology’ of the word "seduction," 
intimating a leading astray or leading away, Baudrillard posits 
a seduction that "never belongs to reality, hut only to artifice." 
Seduction, in this sense, is a kind of death, for "to seduce is to 
die as reality’ and reconstitute oneself as illusion.'"''^ 

Seductive power thus resides in the power of the image, a 
"power" which, through "self"-reflexivity’, permeates not only 
Judou's niisc-ahsiciw hut also its narrative. Beyond the acts of 
voyeurism and sex amid the dyeing machine/cinematic appa- 
ratus, both killings — first of the evil Jinshan, and later of 
lianqing — result from drownings in the dye vat/developing 
tank. On the allegorical level, the bond between Tianqing and 
Zhang is based on more than physical resemblance, l ianqing 
is an orphan, who was adopted by Jinshan; Zhang was also 
"orphaned" (by his tainted political past) and "adopted" (by 
the Communist Party during the Cultural Revolution), 
jinshan's death doesn't emancipate lianqing; tyranny is 


linshan and his family, photographed. 

restored under Tianqing's son, lianhai. Similarly, Mao's death 
and replacement by Deng failed to bring an end to persecu- 
tion, either for the politically stigmatized Zhang or for the 
Chinese people. Both Tianqing and Zhang, like the Chinese 
people as a whole, seem ever caught in a vice between the 
repressive regimes of old and new, past and present. 

It might he assumed that for Zhang, at least, the financial 
rewards normally accruing to a successful filmmaker would 
have jiartly compensated for his political woes. Hie People's 
Refiuhlic, however, isn't "normal." Like all Cdiinese citizens, 
Zhang had to play by Chinese Communist rules. Hiis meant 
no Western-style seven or even six-figure contracts, hut a fixed 
salary — of less than SI 00 per month. As for "points," all prof- 
its went to the state.<»* This may not have made Zhang a pau- 
per by Cdiinese standards, for whom basic living expenses, 
including medical insurance, are subsidized, hut it certainly 
reinforced his symbolic kinship with the economically exploit- 
ed I ianqing. 

What of Zhang's romantic liaison with Cong, one might 
ask? Surely this must have provided some respite from the 
gloom. Again, not entirely, in the culturally conservative 
People's Republic. In an extratextual reversal of the gender 
configuration in Jiuiou, it is Zhang who was married during his 
affair with Ciong. His estranged wife not only refused to 
divorce him, hut her serialized accounts of her unfaithful hus- 
band's erotic escapade circulated in the tabloids. Scandal 
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sheets are one thing, moral censure another. For in the atheis- 
tic yet still deeply ('.ontiiscianist People's Republic, an intimate 
relationship out of wedlock is not only frenvned upon, hut 
against the law.*’^ Forced to live apart (as Tianqing and Judou 
must, also, following Jinshan's death), Zhang and Ciong could 
only he together (///nn^ i finking of their films On the per- 
sonal level, then, cinema was Zhang's only escape, albeit a par- 
tial and problematic one, as Jmhu’s highly ambivalent relation 
to the cinematic apparatus makes clear. On the political level, 
both the te.xtual and extrate.xtual couples' sexual frustration 
can be seen as reflecting the overall frustrations of a 
Communist society in which the demands of allegiance to 
political ends come before sexual fulfillment.^'' 

Near the end of Jmlon, a despairing Fianqing and Judo 
descend to the bottom of a dark, empty storage shaft. With its 
cylindrical shape and light-blocking cover, the shaft can be 
taken as another cinematic/sexual metaphor, of a long lens, or 
of the ciimero ohsaira itself — viewed (and experienced) from 
the inside, thus rendering it more vaginal than phallic. Fhe dia- 
logue reinforces the symbolic reversal. "Remember," says 
Fianqing, recalling how his affair with judou began, "1 
watched through a hole in the wall." "And now," replies 
Judou, "we've gone into this liir^\’e hole." It is as if our star- 
crossed lovers, in cinema as in life, have sought refuge deep 
within film's prime viewing (and recording) mechanism. 
Ultimately, of course, there is no escape, for blocking the 
shaft's entrance/aperture — and with it, the light — also blocks 
out the air. Retreating from the camera's gaze, and from the 
world, is as futile as bearing its frontal attack. If soFiiewhat 
more romantic: Fianqing and Judou slowly asphyxiate, col- 
lapsing, Romeo and Juliet-like, into each other's arms. 

Freud, not Shakespeare, has the final word in Jiulon. The 
troubled son, Fianbai, now a young adolescent, discovers his 
"parents" before they suffocate and hauls them out of the 
shaft, one by one. lie spares his mother, dragging her up to the 
bedroom/theater to revive. He dumps his "father" into the dye 
vat/chemical soup, then smashes Tianqing's head with a wood- 
en pole. Fhe Oedipal trajectory could hardly be more explicit, 
nor could the "self"-reflexive metonymies. As Chow states, 
"Fhe woman's body/sexuality becomes... the place where 
Oedipal rivalries — rivalries between men — are visually, visibly 
staged. Zhang, ironically, by making the cinematic appara- 
tus the battleground for personal and political rivalries, has 
"staged" his own death, and that of his "CJeneration." 
Fianqing's murder at the hands of the son who disowned him 
mirrors Zhang's, his zhiijin^ compatriots', and the Chinese peo- 
ple's repression by the Peng regime — a repression which had 
seen its most devastating expression, just months before the 
filming of liuloii, in the Fiananmen .Square Massacre. 

Zhang's reaction, in the end as in the beginning of Jinloii, is 
a chemical one. Following his stand-in character's dis-solution 
in the dye/developing liquid, Judou sets fire to the dye 
mill/cinema apparatus, apparently immolating herself in the 
process, t his desperate act echoes an earlier failed attenijit by 
Jinshan to burn down the mill, one of numerous narrative 
"repetitions" in Jiulon. Freud regarded repetition as "the 
essence of drive," which accorded the death wish (as the pri- 
mal yearning to return to the source) its fundamental place 
beyond the pleasure principle.^'" Similarly, repetition's func- 
tion in narrative, according to Stephen Heath, is "the return of 
the same in order to abolish the difficult time of desire." Fhe 


attempt is doomed, however, for rather than banishing or 
allaying desire, the ultimate effect of repetition is "the resur- 
gence of inescapable difference... its edge, its final horizon, 
|which| is thus death. Fhis folding of desire into the seduc- 
tive arms of death is clearly represented in Tianqing's and 
Judou's attempted suicide in the storage shidt/eiimern ohsenrn 
interior, as it is in Judou's apparent self-immolation — "appar- 
ent" because her figure is shown suinrimposeil among the 
flames, symbolically engulfed by them, not actually ignited. 
Judou/Gong's image "survives," in other words, just as film 
images "live on" in the viewer's consciousness once the film 
itself has "dis-appeared." 

C'onversely, however, the closing image of dancing flames is 
also "killed," through a freeze frame, as a children's song 
(heard twice before) plays on the track. Fhe technical effects — 
superimposition; freeze frame; contrapuntal, non-diegetic 
music — are the film's final references to "itself." And a final 
ode to ambivalence: Fire connoting both life and death, desire 
and destruction; the children's singing signifying both hope 
for the future and, through the song's lyrics, a sardonic com- 
mentary on the ultimate ineffectuality of cinema in the face of 
man's inhumanity to (wo)man: 

Hear the bell, ding dong. 

Here we are at Village Wong. 

So many dogs, here they come, 

Fhey bite us all but we can't run. 

We can't run so we go home. 

Play the horn, just for fun. 

"Horn-playing," in Judou's "self"-reflexive scenario: one last 
allusion to the synthesis of the cinematic and the sexual, the 
personal and the political. The "fun," for Fianqing and Judou, 
as for Zhang and Gong: just another way "to live and dye in 
Cdiina." 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 

Jia Zhangke 


by Shelly Kraicer 



With his second feature film riuttonn [Zhantai, 2()()()|, Chinese 
director Jia Zhangke established himself as the leading filmmak- 
er of his generation in the People's Republic of China. Born in 
1970 in a small town in Shanxi Province, Jia attended the liter- 
ature department of the prestigious Beijing Film Academy 
(training ground for Zhang Yimou, Chen Kaige, and the tilth 
generation of Chinese filmmakers who achieved international 
success in the late 1980s and 1990s). After a prize-winning short 
film, \iiio Slhw/CiOhi:f’ Home (1996), Jia directed his first feature 
Xiiw Wii (1997), which won a clutch of prizes on the festival cir- 
cuit (Vancouver, Nantes, Berlin, Pusan). Set in Fenyang, the 
ultra-low budget film follows the story of a desultory pickpock- 
et whose half-hearted attempts at friendship, petty thievery, and 
romance all lead nowhere, absolutely nowhere. He is shown, in 
the film's striking final image, humiliated, squatting on the 
ground while chained by the town's head cop to a pole in the 
main square, as the townspeople gather round to peer, curious 
and bemused. 

Xiiu) Wu heralded the arrival of a major new voice among 
c:hina's "sixth generation" of filmmakers, who began their 
careers after the June 4, 1989 protest movement (they include 
Zhang Yuan, Wang Xiaoshuai, and He Jianjun). Shunning the 
lushly photographed rural past of the famed "fifth generation" 
(Zhang Yimou, Chen Kaige, Tian Zhuangzhuang et al.), these 
younger filmmakers seek to depict a rougher, more gritty reali- 
ty. Using low budgets, they film typically urban stories of alien- 
ated youth independently of the major Chinese film studios, 
and outside the official purview of government surveillance. 
Ihese "underground," unauthorized films have never sought, 
and never received, official permission to film or to screen in 
their own country. 

Phttform, which premiered at the Venice Film Festival in 20(30 
and subsequently screened at festivals around the world, 
achieved unprecedented critical and commercial success. 
Heralded by Cdiinese and western critics as one of the greatest 
c:hinese films of the century, it even managed to secure a limit- 
ed commercial release in Canada, as well in Furope and Japan, 
whose distribution systems are much more friendly to Chinese 
art films. At 195 minutes long (later cut down for commercial 
release to 155 minutes), Pluttomi announces its ambition with 
its near-epic proportions. But it is a uniquely miniature epic, 
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examining changes in the daily 
lives of four members of a troupe 
of performers during the first 
decade of China's opening up to " ^ - 

the west (the Peng Xiaoping era), _ , . 

from 1979 to 1991. ' - J. 

Starting out as a post-Maoist 
propaganda band, the troupe pri- 
vatizes in the mid-198()s and 
quickly morphs into a shrill. Platform 

unconvincingly glossy simulacrum 
of what to rural Chinese eyes 
might constitute a pop group, the 

self-stvied "All-Stars Rock'n Breakdance Flectronic Band". As 
contemporary music, hairstyles, clothes, and fashions seep into 
China (and into Jia's camera range), we watch the troupe's 
members, especially harmonica player turned punk guitarist 
Cui Mingliang and dancer Yin Ruijuan try to struggle with 
social change more revolutionary than Mao's. Plutform is also 
an extended love story, of sorts: Mingliang and Ruijuan start 
out in something like a relationship, which falls apart as he 
goes on the road with the band and she stays home. On his 
return, years later, they find each other, again. 

Jia Zhangke keeps his focus purely local, and his resolution 
precisely fine-grained. Historical change is alluded to, implied 
by off screen events, suggested by telling absences. His charac- 
ters' inchoate, barely expressible yearnings stay in the tore- 
ground; as they find themselves with more and more "free- 
dom", their happiness grows more and more elusive, sometimes 
visible, off in the distance or the imagination, always just out of 
reach. In the words of the 198()s hit song /JumUii that give the 
film its Chinese title: 

1 he long and empty platform 

1 he wait seems never-ending 

The long wagons are carrying my short-lived love 

1 he long and empty platform 

Lonely, we can only wait 

All my love is out-bound 

Nothing on the in-bound train 

Mv heart waits, waits forever. 





The following article Is assembled from material gathered during 
two conversations I had with jia Zhangke, the first at the 2000 
Toronto International Film Festival, and the second, accompanied 
by Peter Rist, at the 2001 Hong Kong International Film Festival. I'd 
like to thank Professor Rist for his collaboration in Hong Kong, trans- 
lators Marla Luo and Cynthia Wu Yue for their generous assistance 
in making both interviews possible, and to Anna Roosen-Runge for 
transcribing the text. 

SK - The film's title Zhantai, which means "platform" In English, 
comes from a song heard during the film. Could "platform" also 
suggest a place where people wait for change to happen, for a 
journey to begin, or where they arrive after a journey ends? 

J - Before the mid-eighties all tlie songs we heard in China 
were projiaganda, revolutionary songs. All of a sudden in the 
eighties, rock'n'roll was being written in t.hina. This is the 
meaning that the song ZlhuiUii has for people. It inspired me 
when I was thinking about the script. It is a love song, hut the 
lyrics are also about e.xpectation. Right after going through the 
CTiltural Revolution of the si.xties and the seventies, people were 
repressed. Both the Cdiinese people and the government had 
certain expectations in the eighties. Tlie government said "in 
the future everything will he better, everything will he fine." My 
film shows that particular anticipation, those expectations. 
"Platform" also means the starting point; it is also your destina- 
tion. Many C.hinese believe in fate, so everyone might have a 
pre-destination. 

SK - What is the status of Platform in China? Was It shot with- 


out official approval? 

I - Yes. I bis film was in devel- 
opment for a long time. In 1998 1 
found a Japanese producer and 
talked to many film production 
companies, official ones in 
China, hut I wasn't successful. 
Finally I couldn't wait any more 
so 1 decided to go ahead and 
shoot. 

SK - Were there any problems 
shooting in China? 

J - Every day during the shoot, 
the producer and I felt that some- 
thing might happen. But there was no interference from the 
government. The film took about a year to shoot, since there 
were scenes set in three different seasons. All together, there 
were 70 days of shooting. I don't have a very calm attitude 
towards shooting, which puts a lot of pressure on us. It was a 
real thrill to be shooting this way: both the cinematographer 
|Yu Lik-wai| and I were happy that we could feel so courageous 
on location. 

SK - Your choice of a protagonist like Cul Mingliang is inter- 
esting: he Is not a character with whom an audience could eas- 
ily identify. He is extraordinarily passive, he is not particularly 
attractive or charismatic, and he rarely speaks at length. In fact, 
he is practically inarticulate. Why centre the story on him, and 
why cast Wang Hongwei in the role? 

I - It is very simple. Wang Hongwei's image is very plain, 
Chinese, common. If he happened to he around you wouldn't 
even notice him. He is just one of us. I here is nothing special 
about him. I wanted to show an ordinary person who is just like 
anyone in China. It is the social environment that created peo- 
ple like these characters in Phitfonu. I hey have a comparatively 
weak position in society, they are weak because they have taken 
on responsibilities in life, for which they have had to make sac- 
rifices. I really respect this group. I want to show the strength 
people have to move on in life, and this is what CAii Mingliang 
does: he moves on. 

SK - We've seen the actor Wang Hongwei as the lead of your 
first film Xiao Wu. Are Platform's other actors professionals? How 
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did you choose them? 

1 - Of Platform's four principal roles, three were easy to cast. 
You mentioned one, Wang Hongwei. Another, Liang Jingdong 
[Zhang Jun, the long-haired guitarist and Mingliang's best 
friend] is an art designer whom 1 found. The third, actress Yang 
l ianyi [Zhong Ping, a singer and dancer and Zhang Jim's girl- 
friend], is both a documentary director and an actor working 
for the military. I he most difficult role to cast was Yin Ruijuan 
[Wang Hongwei's sometime girlfriend and the troupe's main 
dancer). 1 advertised in Beijing newspapers and finally found 
Zhao lao at Shan.xi University. She is a professional dancer. She 
studied Cdiinese folk dance when she was very young, and 
from 1990 to 1998 taught dance at the university. 

SK - I'd like to ask you about some of the materials that you 
have incorporated into the film: the poems and songs from the 
1980s that embed Platform so specifically into a dense field of 
cultural and social detail. First of all, the poem ''Fengliu" that Yin 
Ruijuan recites early in the film, at the performance troupe's 
rehearsal. 

I - It was a poem that was very popular during the 1970s. 
Ihe word fensliu can mean either "flirting" or "romance", 
something in between the two. It was one of those very trendy 
poems that reminds people of that time. It was in fact an offi- 
cial poem created by certain [officially sanctioned) writers. At 
that time, young people had rather rebellious thoughts. They 
did not really like to listen to preaching, the old same thing 
again and again. So the poem was a new way of preaching a 
certain message, reshaped into an art form. It is a form of edu- 
cation on moral values for young people. 

SK - So it is more acceptable than the rebellious thoughts but 
it is less boring than the official ideology? 

J - Exactly. 

SK - Zhong Ping, the second female lead, sings three or four 
songs from a songbook, in a lovely, Intimate scene. What are 
they? 

I - It was quite a popular songbook for young people at that 
time, one that they used to practice singing. 

SK - They are no longer official songs, party line stuff? 

I - Not at all. Most of them are love songs or pop songs for 
young people. Nothing to do with the government. The context 
is after 1978, when Deng Xiaoping opened up China. 

SK - And the "Gen- Cen- Cen-ghis Khan" song, that features 
so prominently twice In the film? 

) - It was from Hong Kong, sung by George Lam. It was one 
of the most popular hits in discotheques in China in 1 983 or 1 984. 
Most young people liked to hear it. But I was really young then, 
only 1 3 years old. 

SK - The film's political content seems to seep in through 
sounds from off-screen, for the most part. Through radio 
broadcasts, songs, public address announcements and other 
noises. Your use of off-screen sounds Is fascinating, one of the 
most important innovations of the film. Could you talk a bit 
about the relationship between off-screen sound, off-screen 
space, and what we see onscreen? For example, the second 
scene, in which the troupe departs In their bus, there is sound 
but almost complete darkness. 

1 - At the beginning of the film, 1 wanted to describe a kind 
of mood, a feeling of people getting lost, not knowing where 
to go. So as the bus was leaving, suddenly it became dark. The 
audience could then concentrate on the sound. Driving into 
the darkness gives the film a rather heavy tone, here, which 
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the audience should sense. The sound design is in tact very 
deliberate. It brings back my memories of that time. 

1 think that people can generate certain conclusions about 
where the sounds come from. Eor example, if you hear the mil- 
itary drilling you are sure there is an army beside you, or some- 
where around. If you hear a bus station announcement, you 
can figure out where you are. But sometimes this would be eas- 
ier for a Chinese audience with a background similar to mine. 
Maybe it's a little bit strange for a foreign audience. 

One aspect of my memories, the atmosphere of sounds, cre- 
ates the entire atmosphere of the film. As 1 was shooting the 
film, certain sounds and music would sometimes remind me of 
certain scenes. For example, I remember the sound of the loud 
speaker that broadcast announcements in the town. It is all 
connected back to my memory. So you could say it is a source 
of my creativity. 

SK - One of Platform's themes, both explicitly and Implicit- 
ly, is time. How did you design the film's chronology and pace? 

I - 1 chose to have no parallel chronologies, but to proceed 
linearly, just to tell the story in a single line. 1 want to focus on 
what is happening, one thing at a time. As for the pace of the 
film, 1 had two choices. One is fast-paced, clear cut, dramatic: 
it's good for the audience since it's easier to understand. But 1 
chose to use a slower pace because 1 feel that it better reflects 
reality. People living their daily lives don't really know what is 
going on the outside world. Though their lives may be full of 
changes, the rate of change is very slow. This pace may be chal- 
lenging, though, for a film audience to understand or to 
accept. 

SK - Stylistically, your film relies on long takes and a rela- 
tively Immobile camera positioned quite far from the charac- 
ters. You leave many gaps in the story, creating a narrative 
marked by frequent ellipsis. Would you encourage a viewer to 
find any connections between your style and recent Taiwanese 
cinema - I'm thinking of Hou Hsiao-Hsien in particular— whose 
use of similar techniques has been so influential? 

I - 1 would say that 1 am not exactly influenced by Hou 
Hsiao-Hsien. But there might be similarities because as 
Chinese, our perspective on life is sometimes very similar. I 
really admire Hou Hsiao-Hsien's earlier films, and in particular 
1 like one thing that Hou has said: "I low you shoot is how you 
live". 

SK - What does this saying mean for you? 

I - Platform shows an attitude towards life that is more 
objective. 1 try to be very objective, to be fair in how 1 lead my 
life. 

SK - You filmed the great majority of Platform's scenes in 
one single shot. Talk about how and why the long take appeals 
to you. 

I - 1 use long takes to express my desire to describe the 
uniqueness, the unity, and the singularity of the time and 
space. 1 also use it to express the theme of the film: peoples' 
desire in expectation of something. In that sense, what 1 am 
trying to describe in the film is the constant struggle between 
people and time. If the struggle is disrupted, if it is interrupted, 
for example, by the use of several shots, then that atmosphere 
would be broken. 

SK - When you talk about struggle between people and 
time, do you see it as a tragic relationship? Are people in your 
movies (and In China) trapped or limited by time, or are they 
lost, unable to understand time and change? A long take can 


create incredible tension in an audience: you realize it's hap- 
pening, and you wait and wait for the cut, but the shot seems 
like it will never end. 

J - That's right. I tried to create a kind of tension. When you 
are waiting, watching someone onscreen for quite a long time, 
you feel something like e.xpectation. 1 want to portray people 
who are waiting for something that is going to happen, maybe 
today or tomorrow. But it never happens. Everyday time is 
always the same. It goes on and on; there isn't much difference 
between today and tomorrow. In this way, it is like the struc- 
ture of life in China. Chinese people might want miracles to 
happen in the future, hut today, life is just plain and boring. 

SK - A film like Platform that takes place over ten years 
might have epic, historically critical aspirations. Chinese films 
like Tian Zhuangzhuang's Blue Kite, for example, try to encap- 
sulate, to redefine the country's history, and can even function 
as political manifestos. How do you balance your filmmaking 
between the personal and the political: how does autobiogra- 
phy, or recreation of personal experience, the nostalgia of 
reminiscence, connect with political statements in your cine- 
ma? 

J - Pliitfonn is personal, more a personal film experience 
than anything political. From the 1980s to the 199()s, as 1 grew 
from 10 to 20 years old, China has undergone radical changes. 
Prior to that there were very few film directors who were able 
to express something personally. Because this was an indepen- 
dent production, 1 was free to personalize the film the way 1 
wanted. But on the other hand, China has a very strong polit- 
ical environment, so 1 can't really avoid having any political 
scenes in the film. 

SK - For example? 

J - Pliitfonn depicts a process of self-liberation. In an earlier 
period in China [before the opening scene of the film, set in 
1979], everybody was part of the collective. I here was no pri- 
vacy, even when you were in love. You had to report all aspects 
of your private life, which made you lose self-esteem in a way. 
Now, during the 1980s, the Chinese people could begin the 
process of looking for freedom or liberation. 

SK - Which is Interesting, because if you look at the gener- 
al thematic flow of the film, you see what is ostensibly certain 
progress from Maoist collective control to individual freedom, 
liberty, western style liberalism. But at the same time, the 
characters in the film are becoming more and more unhappy. 
They lose love; they lose their jobs; they lose their dignity. 

J - That's right. It is a process of looking for yourself, for the 
ego. It is at the same time a process that alienates people. For 
example Cui Mingliang was someone with social respect and 
social status. He was a central person in the art troupe, but after 
ten years he lost his job and his importance. So he gained free- 
dom, but there is always something else that accompanies this. 
You have to pay for every movement you make towards free- 
dom. It's complicated, and the complexity is unavoidable. It is 
not something that I can describe completely clearly. 

SK - The second half of the film seemed to show actions 
more on the surface, more sketchily, with less explanation. 

J - Yes. Towards the end of the film, there is more and more 
description of the state of people's lives, rather than an attempt 
to dig at their meaning. I bis was my choice: I intended to 
describe the superficial aspects rather than discov^er what lies 
underneath. Fhere is no connection between many of the 
succeeding shots. 1 tried my best to describe, not to interpret 


the characters. There is something about them that 1 could not 
explain very well. 1 care more about the state of their lives: how 
there is an absence of connection, and how time flies. I tried 
not to use the traditional method of plotting, of setting up 
events. The style serves to describe absurdity. 

SK - Could you talk about the penultimate scene [which 
became the final scene. In the shortened version of Platform 
released commercially]. It comes as quite a surprise to see that 
Cui Mingliang has finally married his presumably lost love Yin 
Ruijuan, and that they have a child. 

I - It is a position of compromise for both Mingliang and 
for Kuijuan. Fhcy surrender, and accept this situation for the 
rest of their lives. They want to go on but they can't. 

SK - The last scene [now cut from the shortened version] is 
mysterious, deliberately so. A group of people, including most 
of the main characters, stands in a field. They watch silently as 
an unknown man raises a rifle and fires into the sky. There is 
no unambiguous way to read this. Do you want to say any- 
thing more about it, or did you want to leave the mystery to 
the audience? 

J - The last scene is supposed to be an abstract scene, sub- 
ject to the interpretation of the audience. Before the last scene 
1 was trying to be very truthful to reality, to be objective. I feel 
1 have put a lot that is personal into the film. The last scene is 
almost like a sigh of emotion, of feeling. I he people in the 
background are looking into the sky, still hoping and still 
expecting. It is something like a motivation for people to move 
on. 

SK - Is there anything that no one has asked you yet about 
the film, that you wish would come up in an interview? 

J - [laughs] Fhere is one thing that no one has asked, but 
which I think is very important. When I was shooting this sec- 
ond film, my attitude and mentality were very different from 
when I was shooting Xiiw Wn. While shooting Pliitfonn, I 
became very irrational, very absorbed. 

SK - In what way? 

J - There are two scenes. In one, the two dancers are danc- 
ing by the Yellow River on top of the truck, and in the other, 
Yin Ruijuan dances at her workplace. I became completely 
involved and totally lost myself. Among all the shorts and fea- 
tures I've worked on. I've never before become so immersed, so 
involved in my own emotions. 

SK - Was it difficult to finish Platform and move on to your 
next film? 

J - If I couldn't stop the emotions, I couldn't start the next 
film. So I've already closed that chapter. The next project could 
be another large scaled film, but it will still be about the 
ordinary people and the reality of China. It will also be in set 
in Shanxi, where I was born. It is going to be about a person 
trying to find a job, to survive nowadays. Fhere is some 
humour in his way of life. 

SK - So you are not attracted to the idea of filming an 
urban movie, set in a large city? Other sixth generation direc- 
tors are preoccupied with depicting life in Beijing or Shanghai. 

J - That is not yet my interest, so it is hard to say. 1 have lots 
of stories to tell from my own experience in my hometown. I 
want to tell those first. 

Shelly Kraicer is the editor of the Chinese Cinema Digest. While 
based in Toronto, he has focused on programming and writing about 
Chinese-language films, and will be spending the next year in Beijing. 
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Three Japanese 
Actresses 
of the 1 950s 

MODERNITY, FEMININITY 
AND THE PERFORMANCE 
OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


by Catherine Russell 


Japan in the 195()s was a period of accelerated social transtor- 
niation as a new generation came of a);e in the wake of the 
seven-year American occupation. Hie so-called ''>»olden age" 
of Japanese cinema corresponds to a time when a national cul- 
ture had to he reinvented that would he both "democratic" 
and "Japanese." Among the contradictions of this cultural 
moment was the definition of the feminine. Although the 
Occupation brought with it the legislation of women's rights, 
resistance to "women's liberation" was implicitly linked to the 
protection of traditional values. .Analysis of the star-images of 
female movie stars of the 195()s is a means of tracking the 
negotiation of gender roles through this contradictory period. 
1 hree of the most popular actresses of the time, Hara Setsuko, 
Takamine llideko, and Sugimura Haruko, were identified 
strongly with the or films with contemporary set- 

tings, through which their star-images were linked to the dis- 
course of everyday life. These three women represent a range 
of acting styles which, 1 will argue, correspond not only to dif- 
ferent "images of women", hut also to different subject-posi- 
tions for women within postwar narrative cinema. 

Of course there are many other important female stars in 
the 1950s, including Tanaka Kinuyo, who also directed si.\ 
films; and Kyo Machiko andYamada Isuzu, actresses who 
e.xemplified the physiognomy of the classical beauty. Kyo, who 
starred in both Riishonion (1950) and L/xc/.s//( 1955), may have 




become the emblematic "traditional" woman tor foreign audi- 
. ences, but in Japan Kyo represented a new sensual carnality. The 

* characters she plays in Mizoguchi's Street of Shame (1956) and 

[ Naruse's Older Brother Yomi^er Sister(\9S.^), for example, are 

[ defined by an aggressive sexuality, and her physical appeal was 

j particularly titillating to Japanese male audiences for whom her 

! image was linked to the freedoms of American democracy. 

I Certainly the culture of burlesque and striptease that flourished 

in the postwar period promoted a confused notion of "women's 
liberation" as a liberation of the flesh. As Joanne Izhicki notes, 

! the subject of this liberation was the male audience, amplified 

' and stimulated by the .American G.I.s, while female suhjectivaty 

was sublimated to the objectified body of the female dancer. The 
only freedoms for women within this display of sexuality were 
employment opportunities for performers and cash prizes 
offered by the plethora of beauty contests. • 

I'or the male critic Sahuro Kawamoto, Kyo's appeal lay in 
part in her transgression of the norms of Japanese femininity — 
her adojnion of an American-styie openness about sexuality.^ 
Indeed, there is a deep ambivalence about the "Japaneseness" 
of the top stars of this period. Both Hara Setsuko and Mifune 
loshiro had slightly Caucasian features, suggesting that their 
star-images might have been linked to new notions of physical 
appeal within a global culture. Their popularity in fact compli- 
cates any kind of absolute Japanese/Western duality once we 
consider them within a framework of Japanese modernity, and 
1 would argue that the popular culture of 195()s Japan needs to 
be recognized, precisely, as a key site of modernity. As Harry 
Harootunian has pointed out with respect to the interwar 
period, modernity is a "specific cultural form and a con- 
sciousness of lived historical time that differs according to 
social forms and practices."Mapanese modernity differs from 
ITiropean modernity in that the transformation of everyday 
life was also an ongoing "encounter with the new that came 
from elsewhere."-* 

If Kyo's appeal lay in her transgression of the norms of 
Japanese femininity, the identity of the modern Japanese 
woman remains undefined, and arguably erased by the direct 
appeal to male audiences in Kyo's star image. There is no ques- 
tion that women comprised a good portion of audiences of the 
period, many of them new wage-earners in the postwar period. 
In numerous films of the CUcupation and the years immedi- 
ately following it, the ideology of the "good wife and wise 
mother" confronted the sexuality and independence that the 
Americans introduced to Japanese cinema. This period, 
referred to by some as "The Confusion Era" is one in which 
social mores and customs, and the very fabric of everyday life, 
underwent a rapid reinvention.*' I would like to suggest that 
the task of representing women fell to actresses whose popu- 
larity lay in their ability to embody traditional aesthetic and 


moral values, while by virtue of being film stars, becoming 
models of independent career women. The star image, which 
encompasses film roles, publicity and the larger discursive 
scope of a given performer's career, is a valuable method of cul- 
tural analysis. As Richard Dyer has argued, "star images func- 
tion crucially in relation to contradictions within and between 
ideologies, which they seek to 'manage' or resolve."^' 

Japan in the late 192()s and early :^0s saw the emergence of 
the mo\ia or "modern girl," a figure that was especially jiromi- 
nent (and controversial) on the screen. Yamada Isuzu's role in 
Osaka may be the most familiar instance of the tuoxa to 
foreign audiences (although Hiba Sachiko in Naruse's Wife! Be 
Like a Rose! [1935] was the first to be seen outside Japan). The 
mo^ia dressed in Western fashions and exhibited a degree of 
mobility previously unknown to Japanese women, and as 
Miriam Silverberg notes, the extensive discourse that was pro- 
duced at the time about the mo\ia subsumed discussion of social 
change into the controversial and sensational image of the new 
Japanese woman. ^ While this image disappeared during the rise 
of nationalist ideology and heav)' censorship of the war years, it 
did not reappear intact in the postwar period. The construction 
of the feminine could no longer be contained or signified by a 
single-if comple.x-image such as the mo^ia, but was divided over 
several generations of women, and several different orientations 
toward modernization and Westernization. 

While Harootunian's conception of Japanese modernity 
includes "the formation of new subject positions and gender 
and sexual identities,"^ he docs not follow up on the signifi- 
cance of this cultural formation to Japanese women. Miriam 
Hansen has, however, made similar claims about Shanghai cin- 
ema in the 1930s, pointing out how the incorporation of 
.American cultural forms into non-Western cinemas constitutes 
a "vernacular modernism" that can have progressive* and posi- 
tive effects on gender and sexual identities.^* Dncc we look 
closely at the Japanese cinema of the 19S()s, it should be clear 
that these new gender roles involve a complex process of nego- 
tiating cultural values, especially given the range of acting 
styles and characters on the Japanese screen. While many 
actresses, including Takaminc Hideko, played strongly sexual 
roles as Kyo Machiko did, others, such as Tanaka Kinuyo and 
Yamada Isuzu starred regularly in period films, and tended to 
exemplify the femmisiito ideals of beautiful suffering and 
endurance.'*’ Chika Kinoshita has analyzed Tanaka's acting in 
the films she made with Mizoguchi, concluding that she par- 
ticipates in a complex "choreography of desire" with the cam- 
era, contributing to the spatial configurations of Mizoguchi's 
distinctive style. The four characteristics she notes in Tanaka's 
acting are "her smooth, prompt and light way of walking; fluid 
but restless gestures; inclination to avoid eye-contact; and 
ambiguity in facial expressions."" These traits are of course 
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also features of polite behaviour, key aspects of the ideals of 
femininity embodied by the female impersonator. 

It is important to realize that actresses in Japan from Meiji 
(1868-1912) into the 1950s, were effectively responsible for 
inventing the public persona of the Japanese woman. Actresses 
were banned from the stage near the beginning of the 
Ibkiigawa era (16()()-1867), and the craft of the or 

female impersonator was devoted to depicting an idealized 
image of femininity, more perfect than any woman could hope 
to attain. Shimpa theatre began to include actresses in the 
188()s in a ''modern Japanese kahuki," while Shingeki theatre, 
more closely modelled on Western realist styles, emerged in 
the second decade of the 20“^ century. Sumako Matsui famous- 
ly played Nora in a Japanese production of The DolTs House in 
1911, for which she instantly became "the talk of Japan. 
Because the character she played transgressed all the norms of 
polite feminine behaviour, the introduction of Japanese 
actresses into the psychological realism of Western drama was 
very much hound up with the emergence of female subjectivi- 
ty in 20th century Japan. Matsui's performance of Sulottw in 
1914 in fairly revealing costumes indicated to Japanese audi- 
ences and critics that the female body was a necessary compo- 
nent of the essential feminine performance, and the debate 
about actresses and onnusiutu shifted toward the former, as a 
new alignment of sex, gender and performance came into 
being in modern Japanese culture.*^ 

In the postwar period, new concerns about the propriety of 
female performance were reasserted, especially in light of the 
new influx of American films. Fwo of the recommended sub- 
jects promoted by the Civil Information and tducation divi- 
sion of SCAB in the 194()s were "kissing" and "women's liber- 
ation." Japanese actors and audiences were at first resistant to 
the open display of affection that the Americans associated 
with "democracy", partially because it blurred the boundary 
between public and private space. The conception of screen 
space as public space is key to understanding the dynamics of 
performance and subjective expression in Japanese cinema. 
Whereas the "women's liberation" films tended to he hiopics 
of heroic suffragettes whose lives usually ended badly, I believe 
we have to look to the slwshimin ei^u, or home-dramas about 
"ordinary people" where neither kissing nor liberation were 
taking place, hut where a much more subtle and much more 
profound transformation in the representation of female sub- 
jectivity occurred, primarily after the arbitrary mandates of the 
Occupation authorities were removed in 1952. It is in these 
films that the private space of the home and the female home- 
maker was made public. 

Costuming in the 194()s and 50s slwshimin ei^u tends 
toward very plain and conservative dress, as opposed to the 
more stylish fashions of the early 1930s and the 1960s. Older 
women wear undecorated kimonos, and younger women wear 
a virtual uniform of white shirt and knee-length skirt. Dresses 


tend only to he worn by women of ill-repute or questionable 
morals. Fhe writer Yasunari Kawabata commented that 
"Japanese actresses are always expert at playing mizu-shohui 
roles (geisha, prostitutes, professional entertainers, etc.) hut 
their playing of wives and young women is usually had. It is 
because in real life, wives and young women hold back some- 
thing in their emotions while mizu-shohui women show all."**' 
While Kawabata is very wrong about the quality of women's 
acting, he does point to a certain prejudice in Japanese culture 
against female expressivity, which is associated with immoral 
behaviour. In fact, some of the most impressive performances 
by women in Japanese cinema consist of a subtlety, contain- 
ment and a "holding back." 

During the war years the film industry had been answerable 
to military censors, so the post-occupation cinema followed 
over a decade of harsh restrictions and ideological imperatives. 
It is not surprising that this national cinema dowered in the 
1950s. Moreover, the best films of the period combined ele- 
ments of traditional Japanese culture and aesthetics, with some 
of the new principles of individualism introduced by the occu- 
pation. Women were thus caught between being symbolic of the 
harmonious beauty of the Japanese home-re-established after 
years of turmoil-and the opportunities opened up by the new 
culture of equality and human rights. I he nascent women's 
movements of the 1950s were themselves divided into two 
camps, one advocating rights for female workers, and the other 
concerned with the status of motherhood and the family.*^ 

Analysis of Japanese women film stars in the 1950s is one 
way of exploring how these contradictions were played out in 
the popular culture of the period. I would also like to suggest 
that from the historical and cultural distance that we now view 
these films, analysis of acting styles and star images may also 
help to highlight the gendered dynamics of "Japaneseness" in 
this national cinema. By comparing acting styles and star- 
images, moreover, I hope to indicate how the contradictions of 
Japanese modernity are evident within the regime of film per- 
formance. The acting styles and careers of three of these stars 
are particularly interesting because of the contradictions 
implicit in their double roles as career women and female 
icons. And, taken together, these three tend to suggest the 
diversity of positions represented even within the realist aes- 
thetic of the slwshimin ei^u. 

Hara Setsuko, Takamine Hideko and Sugimura Haruko all 
had very long careers, but each of them peaked in the 195()s 
when Takamine was in her 2()s, Hara was in her 3()s and 
Sugimura was in her 4()s. A new generation of actresses was 
also emerging in the 1950s (including Misora Ilihari, Wakao 
Ayako and Okada Mariko), and more than a few films involved 
confrontations between older and younger female characters 
representing very different sets of values. However, Hara and 
Takamine were among the top stars of the period, and the aver- 
age age of the actresses listed by Anderson and Richie in their 
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Higashiyama Chieko and Hara Setsuko in Tokyo Story 



1959 survey of "representative stars" is 37J7 Among tlie 
debates of the period was a comparison of the "well-propor- 
tioned" beauty of some of the older stars, compared to the sex- 
iness of the younger stars who were declared to be "not beau- 
tiful" but "pretty."'^ 

1 want to suggest in this paper that different readings of 
stars such as Hara, lakaminc and Sugimura arc available to 
contemporary viewers, and may have been equally available to 
viewers in the 195()s. In other words, 1 want to propose a 
means of reading "against the grain" of the domestic melodra- 
ma such as Tokyo Ston' (Ozu, 1953) as a means of challenging 
the conventional passivity of the Japanese woman. Indeed, I 
will argue that classical aesthetic codes of beauty and form are 
not only projected onto the Japanese actress, hut through 
codes of "polite performance," become techniques of inscrib- 
ing norms of social behaviour. While my analysis of Japanese 
acting is unquestionably "cross-cultural," the imposition of a 
feminist gaze is produced by the historical difference/distance 
that also pertains between contemporary Japanese viewers, 
and the films produced in the 195()s. Japanese film studies' pre- 
occupation with form has tended to overlook the contradic- 
tions of this period which can now he reviewed and re-assessed 
from new perspectives. A better understanding of the acting 
styles and star system of the period is only one way of gaining 
such a perspective. 


HARA SETSUKO 
The Eternal Virgin 

Best known for her performances in Ozu Yasujiro's films, Hara 
Setsuko was known in Japan as "the eternal virgin." When she 
retired in 1963, shortly after Ozu's death, there was a public out- 
cry, and her disappearance at age 43 was the cause of great 
resentment, especially as it ran so contrary to the efforts of the 
characters she played never to disappoint. The epithet "eternal 
virgin" evokes a certain independence from the family system, 
and from a social system organized around men.^’’ It also, how- 
ever, evokes a standard of beauty that the actress may have been 
hesitant to challenge by aging in public. Women's magazines in 
the 195()s were obsessed with the question of Hara's marriage.-^ 
At the age of 37 she declared that no one would marry her, 
despite the rumours. One writer described Hara's plight as "a 
tragedy of the system of the Japanese film industry that stars 
have to retire if they get married." Hara was portrayed as being 
torn between a "natural" desire to he a good wife and mother, 
and her responsibilities to her large dependent family (including 
an older brother-in-law who had been purged after the war)— 
and to her fans.^^ 

Although Hara acted in six films by Ozu, she also performed 
in films by many other directors, including Kurosawa, Kinoshita 
and Naruse. Kurosawa's No Ry^rcts for our Youth is her most exu- 
berant and expressive performance, in keeping with the "demo- 
cratic" themes of this 1946 film. Her performance was roundly 
criticized by the Japanese press, who described it as hysterical, 
eccentric, abnormal and monstrous.^^ She also plays a demonic 
femme fatale in Kurosawa's The hliot (1951), for which she was 
again chastised for overacting— hut it is more a matter of her 
being cast against type that was not accepted.-*' For Naruse and 
Ozu she gave far more restrained performances, starting with 
her first Ozu film in 1949, Lute Spriii^. Along with Kyu Chishu, 
she became a quintessential Ozu actor, which meant, in part, 
reducing action and movement to a minimum. Within Ozu's 
rigorous formal system, actors are completely contained and 
constrained by architecture as well as the systems of patterned 
montage and graphic matching that determine the ////.sc-c//- 
sceuc. David Bordwell points out that despite these limitations, 
actors "could achieve nuances which a less rigorous system 
could not sustain."-^ 

Unlike Bordwell, I prefer to read Ozu's rigour as being 
emblematic of a repressive and controlling social system. While 
the harmony and balance of his uiisc-eu-smie is drawn from tra- 
ditional Japanese aesthetics, the conservatism has often been 
misread as radical modernism. Hara Setsuko, as Ozu's proto- 
typical actress, demonstrates the way that this contradiction is 
predicated on certain effects of gender. In almost every film 
Hara made with Ozu, she plays an unmarried woman whose 
arranged marriage is a central plot element. One important 
effect of this repetition of characters and plots from one Ozu 
film to another is that Hara's character never actually gets mar- 
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ried. The term ''eternal vir^^in" thus evokes the sense of her 
heinj» perpetually on a threshold of womanhood. The other dis- 
tinctive feature of her performances in Ozu's films is her mask- 
like smile that serves to hide her characters' emotions, while fi.\- 
in^ her image onto the static compositions of Ozu's niisv-cn- 
sd’nc. Her smile may he read in some instances as a subversive 
disturbance of the formal rigour of these films, as if she is in pos- 
session of some kind of secret. 

Very occasionally Ozu allows llara to release some of the pent- 
up emotions of her characters. In Eiirly Summer (195 1 ) she plays a 
scene with Awashima Chikage in which she almost admits that 
she may he in love with a certain suitor. The two women abrupt- 
ly rise from the tiitumi and playfully run around the table, 
although Ozu's tight low-angle framing depicts the two women 
as monstrous schoolgirls whose movements are stiffly formal, as 
though their game were a ritual performance of girlishness. In the 
last scene of this film, when Hara/Noriko's love-marriage is final- 
ly okayed by her parents, instead of the arrangement that they 
had initiated, and Hara is about to move from the family home 
to distant Hokkaido she runs from the family table and up to her 
room, where she hursts into tears. Ozu cuts away from her display 
of emotion to a shot of the landscape outside the window. The 
music rises, and the film ends with this transcendent transforma- 
tion of her confused emotions into an image of beautiful con- 
tentment. In her later films with Ozu, such as The Eiul of Summer 
(1961 ), Hara's character is denied even this degree of expressivity, 
resigned to her place within the family. The suggestion of a 
potential suitor brings about only a slightly pained expression on 
her face, which is otherwise illegible. 

Hara also made four films with Naruse Mikio between 1951 
and 1960, a director whose style is similar to Ozu's hut who is 
also much more down to earth in his refusal of any transcen- 
dental aesthetic formalism. In each of the films she made with 
Naruse, Hara plays a married woman who learns to reconcile 
herself with the dissatisfactions of married life. Her characters 
struggle to fit in with social expectations and regulations. In 
Meshi {Repiist 1951), Hara plays a childless housewife whose hus- 
band (played by Uehara Ken) starts paying more attention to a 
wayward niece who has come to visit the couf^le in Osaka. Hie 
emotional turbulence of Hara's character Michiyo is depicted by 
Naruse not through dialogue, hut by eyelines and cutting. 
When Hara learns that her husband's niece has not only been 
flirting with her husband, hut has also gone out with a man 
who Hara herself has become attracted to since learning of her 
husband's disloyalties, she says nothing to the girl. Instead she 
turns away, and sitting on the step to the garden, breaks out into 
laughter. Fade out to a new scene. ( I he niece is played by 
Shimazaki Yukiko, who would he one of the first Japanese 
actresses to perform nude in a "sun-tribe film" by Yamamoto 
Satsuo called To the Eml of the Sun in 1954.) 

The other key film that Hara made with Naruse is Yumu no oto 
(Souiui of the Mountuin, 1954), based on a Kawabata novel. Here 
she plays another childless housewife whose husband (played 
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again by Uehara) has an affair. I he emotional crux of this film 
lies in the relationship between Hara's character and her father- 
in-law (Yamamura So), who is sympathetic to her suffering hut 
incapable of controlling his irresponsible son. Naruse orches- 
trates a complex rhythm of glances and cut-aways to depict the 
emotional complexity of the relationships, and also sets the 
scenes played between Hara and Yamamura in natural settings 
such as [)arks and the landscape of Kamakura. 'Hie suggested har- 
mony between these two characters is greatly lacking from the 
husband-and-wife relationship. In Naruse's films Hara's charac- 
ters achieve a far more nuanced depth of feeling than she is able 
to achieve with Ozu, although her performances are still much 
more restrained than the exuberance of No Regrets. 

Hara was to some extent a victim of a tendency toward type- 
casting implicit in the Japanese star system of the period. While 
some actors, such as .Sugimura Haruko, were able to escape its 
limitations, others were bound to a certain characterization that 
was sustained in the off-screen discourse of tabloids and film 
journals. The genre of the home-drama or shoshimin-ei\tii 
arguably sustained the aesthetics of transparency in its realist 
ideology of humanist asceticism, but unlike Italian neorealism, 
the performers were not deigned to be "non-actors" but were 
movie stars. The minimalist architecture and sparse furnishings 
of the Japanese home embodied a realist aesthetic of honesty 
and transparency that inevitably affected, and was sustained by, 
the star-images of the actors appearing in the home-drama. The 
star system itself was to some extent built on a foundation of 
"typage." Most of Toho studio's postwar stars, including Mifune 
Toshiro, were trained in Folio's "New Face" programme.-^ In this 
democratization of celebrity, applicants were auditioned and 
trained by the studio and gradually integrated into the produc- 
tion schedule, a practice that prioritized a natural "look" over 
acting training and experience. 

(ATtainly a large part of Hara's popular appeal was due to a 
certain honesty and integrity of character, enhanced hy the 
home drama genre that kept her in extremely plain costumes, 
but one can not sustain the image of the "eternal virgin" forev- 
er. Her screen persona is one of tight control, under which a cur- 
rent of strong emotion can often be detected. However, she also 
excelled in expressing highly contradictory and conflicted emo- 
tions. She can be at once hopeful and doubtful at marriage pro- 
posals; she laughs when she is most sad and cries when she is 
most happy. Fhe contradictions and tensions within Hara's star- 
image are very much bound up with a nativist sensibility, a long- 
ing for the [last combined with a knowledge of the impossibility 
of such a return. Her perplexing facial expressions, in conjunc- 
tion with very correct posture, points to a well-protected privacy 
that was confirmed with her early retirement. Among her secrets 
is her reputed quarter-Cierman heritage that may account for her 
slightly Caucasian look. Fhe mask for Hara constitutes a kind of 
doubleness, as if her "well-proportioned beauty" were only one 
layer, the public one, of a more complex personality that 
remains hidden beneath it. 




TAKAMINE HIDEKO 
Endurance and Tenacity 

Actors in tlic classical era of Japanese cinema were contracted 
by studios and often made up to ten films a year. Anderson and 
Richie claim that there were far fewer stars than in the 
Hollywood system, and they therefore worked much harder.-'^ 
I his is indeed one of the key features of lakamine Hideko's 
star-imaj;e: a certain touj^hness developed over years of work 
in the film industry. Dehuting in 1929 at the a^e of five, 
lakamine successfully made the transition from child star, to 
teenager, to maturity in the 195()s. Her last film was made in 
1979, and she published her autobiography in the 197()s. 
When lakamine got married in 1955 at the age of '^1, she 
boldly stated that she wanted to "'create a new style of wife 
who has a job." ^‘’Affectionately referred to by journalists as 
"neko-chan," she was compelled to answer many questions 
about her dual status, although she scaled hack her acting 
commitments a great deal once her husband was able to sup- 
port them comhutahly.^’ 

.As one historian has said of this actress, "lakamine's 
women were not willing to wait patiently until the ne.xt life for 
their rewards, as Japanese heroines used to do." ^- Indeed it is 
this sense of impatience and dissatisfaction that characterizes 
lakamine's contribution to the construction of the modern 
Japanese woman. During the occupation, she performed for 
.American troops; she played a stripper in the first colour film 
in Japan, (Airmen ( '.omes Home (1951), and she starred in a 
musical called (j’mzo ('im-i'im C$irl (1949). But she was only a 
pin-up girl for a brief period. Having flouted her se.xuality 
according to the demands of the period, she managed to 
restore a sense of decorum and integrity to her star-image and 
became an icon of the Japanese woman who is not necessarily 
beautiful in her suffering, hut persevering, dedicated and intel- 
ligent. Unlike Hara, lakamine very rarely smiles, hut wears a 
mask that is something more like a scowl or a grimace, as in 
her various roles she endures an endless series of financial and 
romantic hardships. 

In many of her roles, lakamine displays the seriousness 
associated with her hard-working star-image; hut she also 
maintains a certain independence and autonomy from the 
other characters, lakamine made seventeen films with 
Naruse, of whWhU ki\inmo{ Flout in\i (Aoiuls, 1955) is the best 
known in Japan and When o Wonnm Ascemls the Stoirs ( 1960) 
is probably the best known to tnglish-speaking audiences. In 
the former she plays a love-sick romantic heroine who is fix- 
ated on a man who clearly doesn't deserve her attentions. I he 
tenacity with which she pursues her lover, however, becomes 
emblematic of the struggle for survival in postwar Japan. In 
the 1960 film she plays a bar hostess who runs her own husi- 






ness, resij;iied to her fate as a single woman outside the fam- 
ily system of mainstream society. 

Althoiij^h Nariise was notorious for the lack of direction he 
gave to his actors, rakamine seemed to work well withi!i his 
system, perfecting the art of looking away from other charac- 
ters at crucial moments in a scene, co-operating perfectly with 
Naruse's decoupage of glances and down-cast eyes. A typical 
lakamine performance of stubhorn aloofness can be found in 
Niis^iircru {Flowins, 19S6) in which she plays the daughter of a 
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geisha who runs a geisha house on the brink of bankruptcy. 
Hie mother is played by the veteran actress Isuzu Yamada, and 
the film also features lanaka Kinuyo as the maid and Sugimura 
Haruko as one of the geisha. Okada Mariko plays a younger 
feisty geisha. In this company of actresses, in this house of 
women playing out their anachronistic roles in a postwar soci- 
ety, Takamine's character is the odd woman out. When she 
goes for a stroll with a young man beside the river, the poten- 
tial romance of the moment is deflated when Takamine stops 
and announces that she will never marry because who would 
marry the daughter of a geisha? Wearing a tight sweater, and 
framed against the backdrop ot an industrial skyline, she is 
verv much the image of the new, independent woman, by the 
end of the film, she has bought a sewing machine to earn an 
income her own way. 

In a 1954 interview with Yukio Mishima, Takamine discuss- 
es her favourite Hollywood actors, Ingrid Bergman and James 
Stewart. Mishima suggests that "someone with strong charac- 
teristics has to he a supporting actor," and they agree that 
lakamine has "no characteristics," which is why she is so well 
suited to leading roles. Takamine also notes that she respects 
the fact that Bergman "cannot play a role which is not like her- 
self." I his conversation, like much of thepopular commentary 
on acting in Japan as well as elsewhere, assumes a certain trans- 
parency, rather than technique, as the condition of "great act- 
ing." Mishima and Takamine's comments also remind us that 
American films were e.xtremely popular in 195()s Japan, and 
the influences on film acting cannot he denied. Takamine's 
role in Naruse's Anikiirc (VnUinwii, 1957) suggests the intluence 
of Rosalind Russell and Katharine Hepburn's screwball comedy 
roles of the 194()s. Set in the laisho (1912-26) period with 
bizarre F.dwardian costumes, Takamine's character goes 
through a series of lovers and husbands, as well as protessions, 
from a maid to running a tailoring business. At one point she 
discovers that her husband (Kato Haisuke) has been having an 
affair and she lays into him with fists flying. I hey roll around 
thrashing at each other until they're tired, then she sits up, 
fixes her hair and gives him a shy sideways look, and they 
embrace and make up. 

rhe roles Takamine played are far more diverse than Hara's, 
not only over the course of her lengthy career, hut even in the 
195()s. Anikiirc is indeed an unusual and anomalous film. Far 
more popular was rwvtity’foitr Eyes (Kinoshita, 1954), the film 
that Mishima and lakamine discuss in their magazine conver- 
sation. As a schoolteacher who loses several students in the 
war, Takamine's character ages 20 years in this film, and we see 
her transformed from a bicycle-riding young woman to an old 
grey-haired spinster weeping over photos of her pupils as 
young children. Fakamine's appearance was indeed quite ver- 
satile, and unlike Hara, her star-image was not dependent on 




beauty, although tliere is no shortage of glamour shots of her 
in the magazines and film posters of the time. Twvtity-j our Eyes 
and Ukisutno were hugely popular narratives of the postwar 
period. Both are e.xtremely sentimental, in keeping with the 
tendency of the most popular Japanese cinema. Both films 
detail the privations and poverty of the postwar period, and 
might also he read as instances of a restoration of nobility to 
the national consciousness. But this kind of reading depends a 
great deal on understanding an actress such as lakamine as 
portraying a quintessential Japanese woman, a portrayal that 
had to be sustained on and off-screen. 

Maintaining this image was no easy task, as one anecdote 
about I’anaka Kinuyo suggests. Shortly after the war, Tanaka 
spent some time in Hollywood, and returned sporting sun- 
glasses and an apparently transformed personality, having 
abandoned the modesty and reserve associated with so many 
of her characters. The press, according to one report, ''reacted 
violently to what it saw as a betrayal of native values, lanaka 
was scathingly criticized for several years thereafter for almost 
every role she played. Takamine went to Paris in 1951 for si.x 
months, hut she reported only loneliness and boredom, this 
being virtually the first hiatus from her hard-working career 
that she had ever taken. She may have escaped the negative 
publicity that Rmaka's trip abroad provoked, but not the dou- 
ble standard imposed on Japanese actresses. She was clearlv ill- 
equipped and unprepared to take advantage of her foreign 
experience, and yet her career was not negatively affected. 

Takamine's comments on acting suggest that for her it was 
a job that she could not quit soon enough. She claims that she 
remained in the business after the success of Ukisunio in 1955 
against her will, as if she could not let down her studio, loho, 
or the industry itselt. Although many actors in Japan received 
formal training in a variety of acting techniques, including a 
Stanislavsky-derived method that was introduced to Japan in 
the Taisho period, Takamine had been trained on the job. Very 
outspoken about the difficulties of her career (which is also in 
the interests of preserving a certain modesty and humility 
regarding her talents), she describes her first twenty years as 
being a"money making machine" for her family.^*' l ike Hara, 
she manages to turn her career as a movie star into a noble sac- 
rifice. In 1955, when she became the top star in the country, 
lakamine published a confessional accounting of her reported 
salary of 500, ()()() yen per month. At a time when 48% of 
salaries were less than 8,000 yen per month, it was necessary 
to assure her fans that there were many expenses associated 
with her profession, including American cigarettes and a pri- 
vate secretary. It is true that studios did not cover these 
expenses for their stars, her "confession" is indicative of 
her need to bridge the class gap that was widening between her 
screen persona and her off-screen status as a rich woman. 


SUCIMURA HARUKO 

and the Representation of Female Subjectivity 

The last actress I want to consider here is Sugimura llaruko, 
who was never as big a star as either Hara or lakamine, hut 
who is one ot the most familiar faces to viewers of Ja[xmese 
film of the classical period. .She was a little older in the 195()s 
than Hara and lakamine, and she was often cast in supporting 
roles. One of her most well-known parts is as Shige, the selfish 
older sister in Ozu's Tokyo Stor}', in which she is contrasted with 
Hara, who plays the selfless daughter-in-law. In a 1958 maga- 
zine article, critic Tsumura Hideo describes Sugimura's charac- 
ters as "mannish" and greedy, and admires her series of "had 
women," although he assures his readers that she actually has 
a "nice jovial plain [)ersonality" and wishes more directors 
brought out that side of her.^^ 

Sugimura is clearly a very differerit actress than Hara and 
Takamine, partly because she was trained in the Stanslivaskian 
method. .Sato notes that actors with Shingeki training, based 
on Western dramatic models, tended to be cast in siij^porting 
roles, more often than as leads. Sugimura was an actor's 
actor, respected and admired by her colleagues more so than 
by the public.-**^ Throughout thel95()s, she continued to per- 
form in Shingeki theatre, as well as taking on numerous film 
roles. Sugimura's li/nVfr obituary describes her as "a lady of the 
stage," and indeed she was a member of an important theatre 
group, for which she won a cultural merit award in 1974.^' She 
starred in more than 900 performances of a play called "Life of 
a Woman", and performed in at least one I V series in the 
1970s as a middle-aged housewife who runs her husband's 
business.^- There is no question that Sugimura's contribution 
to the construction of the postwar Japanese woman was sig- 
nificant. Because she almost always played older women, she 
was more or less desexualized, and could therefore get awav 
with more unorthodox behaviour than some of her contem- 
poraries. She may not have played ideal women, but her char- 
acterizations constitute a female subjectivity quite unlike the 
ideals of stoicism and beautiful suffering associated with actors 
like Hara and Takamine 

Sugimura's characters often reveal levels of disappoifitment, 
ambition and excitement that would more typically he hidden 
and kept private by Japanese women. Sugimura has a way of 
sneering that is especially transgressive of the norms of polite 
society. As Shige in Tokyo Stor}’, she runs a beauty salon from 
the street level of her home, brusquely ordering around her 
husband as well as her employees. One of her starring roles was 
in Naruse's film lute i.hrysunthenuuus (1954) in which she 
plays a retired geisha who lends money to lier former down- 
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and-out geisha friends. As in Tokyo Story, her character is asso- 
ciated with the new values of independence and economic sur- 
vival of the postwar period. Here she has a submissive deaf 
maid who she keeps around so as to protect her conversations, 
all of which concern money. While she is cold and uncaring 
about one former lover, she becomes girlishly e.xcited about a 
visit from another man (played by Uehara, in yet another role 
as a delinquent salary-man). She primps and preens for him, 
but when he, too, asks to borrow money, her disappointment 
is conveyed by a paljxible shift in e.\j)ression. She sighs, throws 
her handkerchief on the table, and looks at the man sideways, 
saying in voice-over, "1 was a fool to be happy." It is her accom- 
plishment as much as it is Naruse's to have developed this 
character who is at once cold, calculating, and committed to 
living alone, but who in this scene is suddenly sympathetic 
and deeply hurt. 

Sugimura's acting achievement in film has not gone entire- 
ly unrecognized. The Cierman director Daniel Schmid has 
described meeting Sugimura and being greatly impressed by 
her commitment to "the holy idea of the medium itself, which 
did not consist of the film roles in the movie theatre, but 
rather of the illusion, whicli appeared on the screen. And 
yet it is precisely her technical ability to create characters who 
were entirely "realistic" that kept her on the margins of the 
Japanese star system at the height of her career. Schmid claims 
that Sugimura saw herself as an "intermediary" between her- 
self and her characters; and indeed she had nothing of the 
iconicity of Hara's beauty or I'akamine's stoicism, but instead 
had the fle.xibility of a highly developed technique. In Ozu's 
1959 Tloiitins Weals she plays opposite Nakamura Ganjiro as a 
long-suffering mistress in kimono pouring sake for her man, 
endowing the role with far more pent-up emotion and regret 
than any other female role in Ozu's oeuvre. Instead of Hara's 
enigmatic smile, she uses vocal range and the movements 
involved in domestic chores to convey her unarticulated 
desires, much as Hara does in her roles in Naruse films. 

Conclusion 

I he three actresses I have discussed here might be seen as rep- 
resenting a kind of continuum of acting styles that range from 
Hara's mask-like ritualistic stiffness at one extreme, to 
Sugimura's more expressive use of body language and props at 
the other, rakamine we can place somewhere in between, as 
she has more of an emotional range than Hara, yet retains 
some of the modesty and moral integrity associated with 
Hara's restraint. Several theorists have argued that traditional 
Japanese culture lacks the duality of exterior and interior, body 
and soul, that is such a cornerstone of melodramatic acting 
styles in the West as well as a key component of method act- 
ing. I he introduction of realist acting styles to Japanese the- 
atre and cinema thus entailed a shift in the very conception of 
the subject. If in Japanese the same word oniotc refers to both 
mask and face,^*^ the "meaning" of an actor's expression is leg- 


ible on its surface; as Roland Barthes has argued, "there is no 
inwardness" in classical Japanese theatre.-*'^ There is something 
called//tTs 7 /tv/, or intense display of emotion, derived from 
Kabuki, which refers to excessive performance, perhaps like the 
domestic violence performed by rakamine in Arokurc. 
However, the privacy of intimate emotions is traditionally 
absent, like women, from public view. 

rhe production of an inwardness of subjective expression is 
implicitly linked to modern acting techniques. However, the 
withholding of inwardness, in the context of cinematic narra- 
tive, can also signify a morality linked to a natit)nal culture 
that protects a certain reading of the body. The spectacle of the 
woman's body may have been a key ingredient of Japanese 
modernity, and a liberation for the male viewer, but the emer- 
gence of female subjectivity was grounded in the "everyday" 
genre of the home-drama. In the 195()s the construction of 
femininity remained precariously balanced between the emer- 
gence of female subjectivity and a protection of traditional 
gender roles. The three actresses Hara, lakamine and Sugimura 
were involved in a complex production of femininity which 
could still be identified as "Japanese" in its restraint, but also 
signified the desiring subjectivity of the modern woman. 

1 would like to conclude by returning to Ozu's Tokyo Story, 
in which both Sugimura and Hara have key roles. Ihe 
Sugimura character, Shige, might be described as the film's 
anti-heroine. Within the terms of the film's own moral uni- 
verse, she is unquestionably the bad sister, especially when she 
starts requesting her mother's best clothes and jewellery with- 
in hours of the old woman's death. She refuses to take the time 
to entertain her parents when they come to Tokyo, and 
instead she phones Noriko/Hara, the wife of her brother who 
died in the war. Noriko works in an office and politely asks her 
boss for time off. Hara's character is unquestionably the "bet- 
ter daughter," and Hara the bigger movie star,while Sugimura, 
as an actor, is practically invisible. Her realist method acting 
provides the background for Hara's formal beauty; and in this 
sense she is very much part of the city that the film is named 
for, which is depicted in the film as an ugly sprawling metrop- 
olis. It is only perhaps within a cross-cultural, or historically 
displaced, analysis that Sugimura's performance comes into 
legibility— that we can read her as an expressive subjectivity. 
In an inversion of the Hara and Sugimura characters in Tokyo 
Story, Sliige can be understood as refusing to make the sacri- 
fices that Noriko makes, and refusing to accept the disap- 
pointments of life to which Hara's character is so emphatical- 
ly resigned. 

The analysis that 1 am suggesting here is one that reads 
performances against the star-images that contextualized the 
original, indigenous, screenings. And yet perhaps those 
meanings were also available for the huge audiences of 
women who we know were there at the cinema. perhaps 
Sugimura's invisibility also speaks to the films' discourses ot 
realism. Her technique of acting out, of her subtle resistance 



to the ongoing disappointments of life, may have carried 
some weight with Japanese women in the 195()s as well. 
Sugimura makes extensive use of props, in keeping with her 
method training. As she talks to Noriko on the phone, she 
fans away the oppressive heat with a fan decorated with a 
woman's jiicture, and although the face is indistinguishable, 
it could easily he Mara's own face printed on it. 1 wonder if 
women in the audience would have felt closer to that ideal- 
ized image, or to the woman using it to cool herself off? 
Indeed the textual openness of Japanese cinema of the 19S()s 
that has been privileged by auteurist and formalist critics 
needs to be extended to its complex modes of address, includ- 
ing the codes of performance and stardom by which new gen- 
der roles were negotiated during the postwar, post- 
Occupation, period. 

Hie few comments from journalists of the period that I 
have cited here suggest that popular actresses like Mara and 
Taka mine were treated as tragic royalty. As rich and powerful 
women, they were "outside" society, and yet they had deep 
obligations to preserve certain ideals of gender, such as beauty 
and "naturalness." While different directors elicit different per- 
formances and enabled these actors to develoji a range of char- 


acters, the popular press tended to reinforce a banal image of 
the nice, gentle, good-humoured woman. In fact, I believe 
there is far more complexity to these stars and their various 
roles than conventional film criticism has thus far revealed. As 
Walter Benjamin has argued, "the history of works prepares for 
their critique, and thus historical distance increases their 
power. 

Insofar as Japanese cinema of the l9S()s constitutes a vivid 
engagement with rapidly changing cultural norms and values, 
it exemplifies Benjamin's observation that "tlie meaning of the 
concrete realities in the work will no doubt remain hidden 
from the poet and the public of his time."^‘’ I rom the perspec- 
tive of SO years later, in a greatly altered global cultural land- 
scape, the "concrete realities" of 19S()s Japanese cinema might 
begin to come to light. Specifically, the mixture of acting styles 
that informed the films of the period can be understood as 
being at once culturally coded, and gender-biased. While the 
jirotection of interiority and limited range of expressivity asso- 
ciated with Mara's star-image served to perpetuate an image of 
gendered "Jajianeseness," the method acting of Sugimura made 
the actress virtually unknowable and slightly threatening. 

riiese actresses, along with many others. Including not only 
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Takaminc Hideko, but Kanaka Kinuyo, Kyo Machiko and oth- 
ers, were among the most visible women in Japanese popular 
culture. Their vital contribution to the cinema of this “golden 
era" of the 1950s was also a contribution to a redefinition of 
the feminine in the postwar period. In the ongoing construc- 
tion of Japanese modernity, their roles were particularly cru- 
cial in that this cinema of the 1950s was also an incursion into 
the international, global scene of popular culture — even if it 
was framed as “art cinema" outside Japan. Within this 
exportable form of Japanese culture, Japanese audiences were 
also able to see how others saw them. These “new subjectivi- 
ties" need to he recognized as inhabiting and constituting a 
Japanese modernity that may not have been invented in the 
1950s (and in fact dates well hack into the Tokugawa era), hut 
for the first time features a public display of many complex 
female subjects. The contradictions embodied in their star- 
images and performance styles are deeply embedded in the 
conflicting ideologies of what some have described as “the 
confusion era" of postwar Japan. 
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Looking for 
Nostalgia 

MEMORY AND 
NATIONAL IDENTITY 
IN HOU HSIAO-HSIEN'S 
A TIME TO LIVE, 

A TIME TO DIE 

by 1-Fen Wu 



Hou Hsiao-/ /sicn is generally regarded as the most important director in 
laivvancse New Wave Cinema. His films made between 198.T and 1996 
have a consistent focus on I'aiwan's past that mark them as the most 
important materials dealing with histories and social changes as they 
untold. His best known films, /\ (jty of Smlness 1989), 

along with The Puppetmuster (Xinwns zenshen^, 199.T), and ikunl Men (kmi 
Women {Hnono nnonu, 1995), form a trilogy representing Taiwan's colonial 
history, manifesting his approach to the collective memories of Taiwan, 
revealing his confidence in e.xpanding the sphere of subject matter from 
the individual to the public. 

Before making A C/n* of Siui ness, Hou consistently drew on his personal 
lift e.xperiences and those of his co-writers' in the overall structure of the 
narratives, through which he represented the history of the increasingly 
industrialised and westernised Taiwan. The Hoys from Fenskiiei {Ten^kuei Ini de 
ren, 1985) was adapted from Hou's adolescent experience; A Summer nt 
(irnndpiTs (/)n//v;-Z)u//x de jhuji, 1984) was based on its screenwriter Chu Tien- 
Wen s short story, and was about her childhood at her grandparents' home 
in central laiwan; A Time to Live, A Time to Die (Ton\(ninn wnn^shi, 1985) was 
strongly autobiographical of Hou himself; Dust in the Wind {Linnliiin 
fen\ichen, 1986) was its screenwriter Wu Nien-Jen's memory of growing up in 
a miner's family. These films looked at the past with nostalgia, filled with 
remembrances of childhood and adolescence, but nevertheless depicted 
Hou's generation in ideological movement, redefining national identity in a 
way that did not centre on ethnicity, lion is a Chinese Hakka, who was born 
in C.hina and grew up in Taiwan; Chu Tien- Wen is a second generation 
mainlander, whose mother is a Taiwanese Hakka, and Wu Nien-Jen is a typ- 
ical Taiwanese.! These three people with different ethnic backgrounds shared 
the same e.xperience of living in laiwan, which became the trigger for them 
to rethink the meaning of national history and reconstruct it on the screen. 
By projecting themselves into their films, Hou and his screenwriters tried to 
offer the cinematic equivalent of historical representation, raising questions 
of identity on a symbolic level, in which they appeared to articulate them- 
selves while simultaneously being articulated into history. 

.4 Time to Live, A Time to Die represents the history of the I95()s, when the 
Cdiinese Nationalist government led by Chiang Kai-Shek was defeated by the 
Chinese Communist party in the Chinese Civil War, and formally retreated 
to Taiwan with a substantial wave of refugees in 1949. Compared with 
European migrations to America, Australia, and New Zealand, which were, as 
Benedict Anderson points out, largely due to the expansion of European 
imperial and colonial power, the Chinese migrations to southeast Asia 
were, on the contrary’, rarely the products ot overseas adventures or 
territorial expansion planned by the Middle Kingdom. ^ Either 
because ot wars or the hardship ot life, the inhabitants of southeast 
C.hina had been moving to laiwan since the seventeenth century, 
which paved the way^ tor the laiwan's gradual development as part 
of Chinese culture. I he last great wave ot Chinese migration to 
Taiwan, which took place between 1945 and 1949, produced two 
million refugees who sought refuge from calamity rather than 
seeking a good life, and who became a privileged community as 
the Nationalist government was eager to construct a de-Japanised 
Taiwan as soon as possible, with policies implemented through lan- 
guage and education. I he Chinese-speaking refugees newly^-arriv’cd 
thereby grew to be the dominant group in post-war Taiwan, a rare 
case of a social minority forcing Taiwan to identify with Chinese 
authority through the gradual absorption of its population into politi- 
co-cultural units. Like the Europeans who had begun to name places in 
their colonies with new versions of old toponyms in their lands of origin. 




the Chinese Nationalist government renamed Taiwanese cities 
after their own, particularly in Taipei, intending to create an 
imagined China in I'aiwan, as if they were the only legal author- 
ity representing China. ^ Viewing itself as the inheritor of China, 
the Nationalist government in laiwan aimed to have these new 
places safeguard the continuing authority rather than the par- 
allelism of the old ones; in other words, China and Taiwan did 
not co-exist in equality — the relationship between them was a 
fight for inheritance rather than a sibling competition. 

Intensely embedded in a climate of political and cultural dis- 
ciplines, the historical landscape of post-war Taiwan w\is marked 
by an era in which the very notion and function of history w^as 
to create a sense of "Chineseness", and to repress the shape of 
memory about laiwan into a prohibited issue. This hidden cor- 
ner is illuminated in Hou Hsiao-Hsien's A Time to Live, A Time to 
Die, in wiiich the director not only meditates on a forbidden era 
of historical memory, but also on the political issues that inform 
the widely shared memory of the national past. Hou has strong 
ties to the characters whose memories are portrayed in the film: 
he is from the second generation of mainlanders growing up in 
Kaohsiung, as his family moved to Taiwan in 1947 when he was 
one year old. Representing the past through his personal mem- 
ory, Hou's .4 Time to Live, .4 Time to Die is strongly autobio- 
graphical, and his voice-over narration over the opening shots 
indicates that this film is about the memory of his childhood. 
Like his other two films, /\ Summer ot (irtmtlpu ’s, which was actu- 
ally shot at its screenplay wTiter, Chu Tien-Wen's grandparents' 
home, and Dust in the Wind at its screenplay writer, Wu Nien- 
Jen's home tow n, Hou shot this film in the house w here he grew' 
up in southern laiwan, in order to add the authenticity of his 
memory. Revealing a nostalgic impulse surrounding the era of 
the 195()s, A Time to Live, .4 Time to Die reflects a historical 
moment in which the past is recollected through a memory of 
youth that embodies a certain vision of laiw'an's history. Instead 
of probing the sensitive issues of political conflicts and histori- 
cal amhiguities to emphasise the historical reality, .4 Time to Live, 
.4 Time to Die focuses on ordinary family life without delineat- 
ing dramatic ups and downs, simply seizing history through the 
transformation of a family. Memory of childhood provides a 
focus in this film for turning the past into a nostalgic preserva- 
tion of a history which is repressed and rewTitten, and turns the 
past into a narrative that offers profundity to an era w hose his- 
tory is officially defined. 

lurning nostalgia into a series of history, Hou's A Time to 
Live, A Time to Die illustrates the past in a regressive way in 
which it is recalled as it has been remembered. This film is cer- 
tainly not the only one in laiwanese New Cinema in w'hich nos- 
talgia impels memory to re-trace history, tdward Yang's .4 
Hri:^hter Summer Day (1991), and VVu Nien-Jen's .4 liorrowed Life 
(1994), for instance, are both complex and suggestive about the 
era of their childhood, touching upon some ambiguous areas of 
laiw'anese history. But the significance of .4 Time to Live, A Time 
to Die lies in its approach of tracing history, which focuses not 
merely on the issue of identity of the Chinese mainlanders, as 
dealt with in A Hri^hter Summer Day, nor simply on the impact 
of the colonial authority upon the laiwanese, as tackled in A 
Borrowed Life; it show's the process in w'hich a second generation 
Cdiinese mainlander identifies with Laiw'an through his grow ing 
experience which, though deeply imbued with nostalgia, 
reflects the national past and points to a shift of socio-political 
climate. This sense of nostalgia does not only influence the 
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film's presentation of the past, but also implicitly mirrors the 
changing political and cultural landscape of the 198()s, when 
laiwan was about to start its political and social reformations. 
Shot one year before the establishment of laiwan's first opposi- 
tion party, the Democratic Progress Party (DPP), two years 
before lifting the fifty-year martial law, and three years before 
the collapse of C.hiang's regime, A Time to Live, A Time to Die has 
been assumed to represent an awakening of national conscious- 
ness, cloaking tbe director's search for national identity in the 
folds of history. At the time this film appeared, Hou Hsiao-Hsien 
was one of the few' directors engaged in a process of national 
soul searching, reconstructing history as a function of reflecting 
the present. Preoccupied with memory, the tone of historical 
nostalgia that pervades A Time to Live, .4 lime to Die is set in 
order to foreground the issue of national identity that has been 
silenced from the late 194()s through to the 198()s. As Pierre 
Nora declares, "only memory gives the idea of the Nation... its 
pertinence and its legitimacy";-^ it is precisely Hou's memory 
that becomes a strateg)' for constructing the national past, hav- 
ing a fully historical grasp of the past and the present, and 
addressing the potential problem of Taiwanese people's nation- 
al identity which has previously been refused acknow ledgement 
by the Chinese Nationalist government. 

.4 Time to Live, .4 Lime to Die is probably the closest film to 
Hou's heart precisely because it is strongly autobiographical. It 
begins w'ith Hou's voice-over narration, w'bich flow's through 
the scenes, in which the camera shoots in extreme long shots, 
of his father sitting in front of his desk, his mother and elder sis- 
ter cooking in the kitchen, and his brothers playing together in 
the house, heightening the sense that he is an insider looking at 
a world to which he himself belonged. Hou combines sponta- 
neous performances from non-professional actors with a 
stylised visual use of the long shot to capture the richness of 
everyday life, giving a visual purity through the simple storyline 
and the startling simplicity of fixed-frame shots. A subtle nos- 
talgia is evoked in the opening shots in which the memory of 
Ah-Ha's (Hou's) childhood prevails in the recurring images of 
his profile of family life, w'hich create an atmosphere that seems 
to blur the boundary between images and reality, reviving the 
historical era of the 195(Js and 196()s. 

As the film title disappears, Hou moves the focus to Ah-Ha, 
who is summoned by his grandmother in Hakka dialect while 
he is playing a game with his friends in the village square, and 
is then seen to bury his money and marbles under a big tree 
before going home. The images of the square and the tree, as 
w'ell as Ah-Ha's home, are repeated throughout the film shot at 
a similar angle, as a contrast betw'een the unchanging landscape 
and life's changes, implying that history remains constant 
through the variation of life. As the shape of the past is gradu- 
ally accumulated through the images of childhood memory 
which are glimpsed from the opening scenes, it is worth noting 
that a broad historical context is also being unfolded; for exam- 
ple, as the film opens, the family's Japanese style house comes 
into shot, w hich reminds the viewer that the Japanese govern- 
ment retreated from Taiw'an as it w'as defeated in World War 11, 
and that later many mainlanders moved to Taiwan to take over 
the property left vacant by the Japanese. Often shot w'ith long 
takes at eye level, the scenes of the family's Japanese house dis- 
play a spectacular mise-en-scene, commanding a limited field of 
vision, which demands the view'er's participation in the charac- 
ters' everyday lives. Hou's cinematic style in A Time to Live, A 


Imw to Die parallels that of the Japanese director, Yasujiro tlzu, 
who was fond of shootiiiR scenes at eve level with 360 degree 
space, and often framed his shots with the features of Japanese 
architecture such as doors and corridors to create spatial possi- 
bilities. .Although Hou has never admitted Ozu’s influence upon 
his films, his ,1 Time to Live, 4 Time to Die, however, looks simi- 
ar to Ozu's style. For e.xample, the Japanese paper door, which 
IS Iramed m the centre, divides the screen into at least three 
areas; the lather's study, the living room, and the kitchen off- 
screen. I his creates a second frame inside the film frame, and 
emphasises the graphic c|ualities of the images. When .Ah-Ha is 
chased hy his mother around the paper door to retrieve the 
money he has stolen, the off-screen space outside the frame is 
emphasised as .Ah-Ha ascends and descends the stairs several 
times, which not only e.xtends the visual dimensions of the 
movie screen into an invisible area, hut also reminds the view-er 
that what IS outside the frame could possibly add significance to 
the tranied action preferred bv the camera/’ 

It is graphically fascinating to create visual dimensions bv 
framing the doors, but most importantly, the visible and invisi- 
1 e 111 trout of and behind the doors, as well as the audible and 
the inaudible inside or outside the house, provide the backdrop 
to flou’s construction of history. His arrangement of mise-en- 
scene aiul filmic narrative in A Time to Live, A Time to Die is in 
every way an illustration of nostalgia, through which he dis- 
plays historical and cultural comple.xities. Ihe specific Hakka 
background ot ,Ah-Ha's family is firstly manifested at the begin- 
ning o| the lilm when Ah-lla's grandmother repeatedly calls his 
nickname, .Ah-Ha-Cu, in Hakka, and the use of dialect in the 
amily emphasises the generation gap between Ah-Ha and his 
parents. Here it comes into the sharp focus that Ah-Ha's parents 
and grandmother never speak Mandarin nor Taiwanese, and on 
the contrary, that Ah-Ha and his siblings rarelv speak Hakka 
Ah-Ha spontaneously responds to his mother in Mandarin 
when he denies stealing her money, and later, Ah-Ha's brother 
tells his grandmother in Mandarin that Ah-Ha has passed his 
c.xamination. The language diversity retlects different attitudes 
towards history between the Chinese mainlanders and their 
children, which is particularly obvious when memorv plavs a 
role shaping history, l or instance, when the whole faniilv is sit- 
ting together in the autumn afternoon, chewing sugarcane in 
the living room, Ah-Ha's father talks about the death of his close 
friend when he studied in tiuangdong. I.istening to his father's 
remembrance of the past, Ah-I la's mother joins the talk and tells 
what happened to this friend's wife before she learned of her 
husband s death. None of the children speak, e.xcept the elder 
sister, who occasionally responds to her mother in Mandarin 
and they all sit quietly chewing Ihe sugarcane, unable to partic- 
ipatc in their parents' memories. 

Ihe children's alienation from their parents' memories sug- 
gests that the construction of historical sense mainlv relies on a 
shared memory of the past, a point which is manifested in the 
scene in which Ah-Ha's aunt sends a letter from .South Africa to 
pass on the news of his adopted brother, Ah-Ching, who was left 
m the mainland by their parents. While Ah-Ha's parents sob in 
regret at leaving him alone in Guangdong after reading the let- 
ter, Ah-Ha's younger brothers seem to be more e.vcited about 
removing the toreign stamps to put in their album, rather than 
paying attention to hear from a brother whom they have never 
met. Ihe parents' memory of the past emphasises the connec- 
tion between China and laiwan, the continuity between past 


and present, hut in fact forms an unbridgeable chasm betw'een 
them and their children in the realm of national history. 

naware that the change of political situation in 1949 has led 
to a conspicuously new construction of historical identity, Ah- 
Ha's parents depend upon their memories in China for a sense 
of Identity, which eventually turns them awav from the chang- 
ing historical and cultural landscapes of Taiwan. A strong sense 
of emotional dissonance is thus raised when the younger gener- 
ation cannot sense the most profound tremors of their parents' 
past I here are scenes in which Ah-Ha turns down his grand- 
mother and asks curiously, "what do we do in China?" when his 
grandmother enthusiastically asks him to go back to China with 
her. Ah-Ha cannot figure out why she is so keen to return to 
China as their home is in Taiwan. On that summer afternoon, 
Ah-Ha and his grandmother are w-alking along the countrv road 
and It IS later understood that she is taking him back to the 
mainland. Cutting to a tracking shot of a road on which Ah-Ha 
and his grandmother are strolling, and back to the long shots 
with long takes of the train and the landscape, the camera shots 
heautifully Irame the countryside of southern Taiwan, portrav- 
ing its geographical beauty in a painterlv composition While 
taking a rest at a snack vendor, the grandmother patientiv asks 
the owner, a village girl, how to get to Mekong Bridge in Mei 
County but IS not understood at all, as Hakka dialed is not spo- 
ken everywhere in Taiwan, and the bridge is not known. Ihe 
road back to Mei fiounty in Guangdong, which is intenselv 
remembered hy the grandmother, is not only her most pro'- 
lound memory of home, it also embodies the values of an aged 
woman's identification with nation, which has been emotional- 
ly lived 111 the geographical and historical landscape of China, 
he grandmother's confused sense of geogra|ihv clearlv relates 
to her loss ol historical sense, which is bound to her iiiemorv of 
the past, and deeply imbued with the consciousness of a societv 
that she used to know-. Unable to acknowledge the transforma- 
tion ot society and transmit its values, the grandniother has not 
only lost her sense of geography hut also that of historv Her 
wish to return to China becomes a delusion, which draws a 
houiidary that hinds her to her imaginarv world in which she 
caiinot recognise the fact that Mekong Bridge is no longer a link 
m the lourney home and that she can never walk back to the 
mainland, because the Taiwan .Strait geographicallv separates 
laiwan and China, over which there is no bridge. 

Hnibedded in their insistent nostalgia, which enables them 
to believe the political propaganda of the Chinese Nationalist 
government, which declares its authority to represent the main- 
land, Ah-Ha's parents and grandmother resist recognising the 
changing cultural and historical landscape, brought about bv 
political transtormation, and refuse to identifv with a societv 
which has nothing to do with their struggles and memories of 
C.hiiia. I heir estrangenieni from Taiw-an is made clear when the 
eldest daughter goes through her parents' helongings after the 
mother's tuneral, among which is the father's memoir. The shot 
IS focused on the father's calligraphic handwriting while the 
daughter reads and sobs. She tells her brothers that their father 
did not plan to stay long in Taiwan, and therefore bought all 
cheap bamboo fiirniiure; he did not even let their mother have 
a sewing machine for many years. It is precisely his desire to 
return to China that defines him in an ideological position 
which IS politically and historically indifferent to Taiwan The 
parents and grandmother all seem to confront the ideological 
condicts as their memories of the past shadow the present, 
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which makes the contrast between the past and the present 
more complex. Hie ideological contradiction is inijilied in the 
visual images: Ah-Ha's grandmother frequently gets lost when- 
ever she is out of the house; Ah-lla's parents are always framed 
inside the Japanese style house; the fence of the house is often 
shot with a closed entrance door. It can be said that the fence 
signals a boundary that divides inside and outside, the present 
and the past, reality and the imaginary, separating Ah-lla's par- 
ents and grandmother from the shift in historical and cultural 
patterns. 

Inside the fence is the parents' legendary narrative of the 
past, and outside is the children's plenitude of the present that 
points to a broader social and cultural phenomenon, embracing 
a certain idea of laiwanese identity. Ah-Ha speaks Taiwanese 
when he plays with local children in the village. In the scene in 
which Ah-lla and his friends spin a top in the village square, the 
shot is focused on the spinning top, while the children's 
Taiwanese quarrel is loudly heard off-screen. In school, .\h-lla 
speaks Mandarin with his classmates, as it is strictly prohibited 
for students to speak laiwanese at schools. After the hell rings 
for next class, the next scene is in Ah-Ha's classroom, in which 
a hoy stands in front of all the students, announcing with a 
joking manner that " teacher says we are returning to the 
mainland China!" Ah-lla slings a stone at him, yelling, "you 
are lying"; the whole class laughs and starts to make a noise. 
Here Hou uses language to imply Ah-Ha's identification with 
Taiwan, and again, to emphasise that the mainland exists only 
in the imaginary realm, which is remote and impalpable to Ah- 
1 la's generation. 

When told to get ready to return to the mainland, the young 
Ah-Ha takes it as a joke; when playing pool with friends in the 
local soldiers' club, the adult Ah-Ha has a fight with a mainlan- 


der, who is irritated by their having fun while he and his com- 
panions are listening to the live broadcast of the vice-president's 
funeral. Shot in a certain distance with a long take and low-key 
lighting, it is difficult to understand what is going on between 
the mainlander and Ah-Ha's group through the visual image, as 
the figures are not easily distinguishable until Ah-Ha is dragged 
out of the club, and we see that he is the one in trouble. When 
dealing with the gang fight, Hou has his camera shots fixed at a 
distance, intending to have the tension prevalent hut not to 
judge who is right or wrong, and this shooting style is often seen 
in his other films, (e.g. The Hoys from Fciiskiici, and later, A City 
of Silliness) The camera shot remains at the same angle after Ah- 
Ha is taken out, focusing on the window through which Ah-Ha 
is seen, impatiently and angrily, to stand next to the mainlan- 
der who is nagging him to behave more properly, with respect 
to the late vice-president. 1 Tamed as a second frame of the 
screen, the window is like a screen within a screen; the viewer 
seems to he able to enter the first screen, as if they were Ah-Ha's 
friends, holding their breath to see what is going on. Annoyed 
by the mainlander's nagging, Ah-Ha unexpectedly pushes him, 
and then both groups start fighting. Ihe tension hetu'een the 
mainlander and Ah-Ha is obviously raised by ideological con- 
flicts, as the former's patriotism is fuelled by a growing preoccu- 
pation with the Chinese national past and with the ideology he 
has been taught to remember, which is completely beyond the 
latter's comprehension. For Ah-Ha, the local soldiers' club is a 
place to play pool rather than to cultivate patriotism; for the 
mainlander, the death of the late president is a national loss and 
deserving of national mourning as he is an image representing 
the CTiinese national past. The ideological conflicts between 
them reach their height when Ah-Ha and his friends throw' 
stones to break the door of the soldiers' club, suggestifig that the 
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official version of history based on the C'hinese national past 
has been questioned, and the patriotism fostered by the myth of 
Chinese identity has been challenged. 

Sound has been widely employed in A Time to Live, ,*1 Time to 
Die, evoking emotional states and significantly contributing to 
political references. The live broadcast of the funeral of the late 
vice-president, which, emotionally and sadly, narrates the 
accomplishments in Mandarin, is in stark contrast to Ah-Ha's 
swearing in Taiwanese, when he is asked to properly observe the 
funeral. The broadcast in A Time to Live, .4 Time to Die is 
acknowledged, on more than one occasion, with a distinctly 
right-wing stamp, addressing the disturbing zones of recent 
history. l or e.xample, on the National Day when Ah-Ha's fam- 
ily are chewing sugarcane and chatting in their living room, 
the radio is broadcasting news of an air battle between laiwan 
and China. 1 he broadcast reports the heated battle, and pro- 
pagandises how strong the Taiwanese air force is to defeat that 
of CT)mnuinist C.hina over Mazu Island." While the news con- 
tinues, there is no discussion about this battle. It seems that 
nobody is disturbed by the news, as if they are used to the 
political tension between two countries. 

Ihe broad sweep of Hou's political concern, as well as the 
sense of political and social crisis, is hinted at in his use of 
sound. Throughout the film, the political issue has never been 
mentioned. Yet, in some ways, it is at the epicentre of the 
themes and issues, fully addressing the comple.xity and difficul- 
ty of the political situation in the 195()s. Phis political instabili- 
ty is explicitly expressed when a group of teachers talk about 
newspaper articles. A medium shot of a newspaper headline 
demands the viewer's attention, in which the military tension 
between laiwan and China, and Chiang Kai-Shek's instruction 
to the national army to await orders, are reported. Rather than 
unnecessary conversation or fussy action, Hou uses a shot of 
coconut trees swinging in the background of blue sky, in which 
the chirping of grasshoppers is heard; he cuts to a shot of a 
group of people standing together, and then to a shot of the 
!iewspaper. A propaganda song is heard which urges, “Regain 
the mainland, which is our territory, and the people there are 
our compatriots,'' retlecting the social phenomenon of that era 
in which anti-Communist ideolog}' was strongly implemented 
by the Nationalist government. .At first glance, it seems that 
every shot is irrelevant, every composition static, and every cut 
plain. No action is exactly intended as a comment on another; 
no conversation leads particularly to the next shot, hut the 
political instability of the 195()s is simply hut clearly explained. 
.Although it is the political turmoil which has been described, a 
feeling of tranquillity prevails through the images. That night, 
the noise of tanks rumhling past in the darkness is heard over 
the scene of .Ah-Ha's family deeply sleeping. Except for the 
father who wakes up to look through the window, it seems that 
nobody is bothered by the thundering noise. The next scene is 
in the early morning, a muddy road with the tracks of tanks 
left the previous night, hut it soon looks like another beautiful 
day with a shot of bright sunny morning. I he ongoing politi- 
cal tension exists hut does not shadow the younger genera- 
tion's world. ^ 

A Time to Live, .4 Time to Die moves slowly, with a small num- 
ber of scenes, whose images appear simple on the surface, hut 
can he seen an closer analysis to contain deeper meaning. Sound 
has been used remarkably as a narrative strategy to explore the 
wonder on that surface, and to mirror the emotional state of the 


characters, lor example, the sound of rain is particularly built 
around moments of intense emotion surrounding events like ill- 
ness and separation to reflect the characters' sense of loss. In the 
first half of the film, .Ah-Ha's father appears to be ill and weak 
from asthma and tuberculosis. 1 he children, who seem to he 
remote from their father, hardly ask about his illness, nor panic 
when they see him vomiting blood, as if they are used to 
accepting his illness as a part of family life. However, when the 
doctor is sent for to sec their father, their concern and fear for 
his health is revealed, as they all stand aside and look at him. 
I he sound of heasy rain heard in the scene of the typhoon 
reflects the family members' worries of their father and their 
fear of losing him. 

I he rhythm of the raindrop in A Time to Live, .4 Time to Die 
is an essential theatrical device conveying a sense of poetic sen- 
timent, an expression of subtle feelings towards a world in 
which life is constantly changing and does not allow everyone 
to interpret each moment in his own way. I he day before the 
eldest sister's wedding, .Ah-Ha's mother recounts the old days to 
her, stretching from her secret love affair, to her marriage, to the 
death of her second daughter. In the living room, an interior 
shot with extremely long take shows the mother and daughter 
sitting on totomis, the former showing the latter the family heir- 
loom and photographs.^^ .A nostalgic sadness is evoked in this 
scene when the mother starts to narrate that she had a secret 
crush on her colleague hut dared not to tell her parents; she was 
worried about her husband's emaciated health and the poverty 
of the family after the marriage; she was nagged by her mother- 
in-law for having two daughters in a row, and was urged to 
adopt a hahy hoy for a good luck;'*^ and she regrets that she did 
not take good care of the second daughter, who died of food- 
poisoning. The mother's reminiscence of the past is completely 
shot in one take; the camera never moves, holding long enough 
at the same angle to allow the atmosphere to brim over with the 
mother's sorrow and sadness, while .Ah-Ha's eldest sister listens, 
remaining silent until her mother sobs at the end of her story.‘* 
This is a quiet, sentimental moment, and only the pouring rain 
outside the window is heard. Silence and emptiness often 
appear in Hou's films, they are treated as though they are audi- 
ble sounds and tangible objects. Responding quietly to her 
mother's narration of her past, the eldest daughter's silence is 
quite subtle here, a rather good mean by which to express her 
share of her mother's feelings; the sound of rain actively arous- 
es emotional upsurge, sf)reading the atmosphere of sorrow in a 
subdued manner surrounding the mother and the daughter, for 
the memories of the past, and also for the latter's impending 
departure to get married. 

I he sound of rain dropping on the roof or flipping up(ui 
windows marks the sense of silence in .4 Time to Live, A Time to 
Die, giving it form and meaning. When .Ah-Ha causes trouble 
for his tutor and is nearly expelled from school, his sister is 
sent for to talk to the dean of students. In the shot, Ah-Ha is 
sitting and looking at the camera while in the background the 
sister and the dean of students discuss how to discipline him. 
.Ah-Ha says nothing, not even defending himself. In the next 
shot, Ah-Ha sees his sister off, and then remains silent, walking 
iK^iselessly to the bicycle parking lot. It is raining heavily out- 
side, and rain drops rhythmically on the tin awning. .Ah-Ha 
finds his tutor's hike, and stabs its front wheel with a screw- 
driver. He calmly leaves, gradually disappearing in the path- 
way. I he sound of rain renders .Ah-Ha's silence electric, and is 
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much more meaningful than anything Ah-lla could have said 
to interpret his rehellious youth. 

Apart from the use of sound which is very emotionally 
charged in A Time to Live, A Time to Die, empty shots are fre- 
quently found in other moments. Kathe Geist defines empty 
shots as “empty of identified characters, as transitions between 
scenes and sometimes as interludes within them.“'2 As Chae 
points out, Hou's empty shot, in which the characters are absent 
and a certain place is focused with a static camera movement, 
forms a narrative in /\ Time to Live, /I Time to Die to link the emo- 
tional development of sequences. The night when .Ah-Ha's 
father dies, the power supply is cut off, and the screen turns 
black for a few seconds. I he eldest daughter finds out that the 
father is dead when she lights a candle in his study. In the sec- 
ond half of the film, when the mother goes to the local hospi- 
tal for the last time, Ah-Ha and his brother help her to get into 
a pedicab, and then there is a cut to the shot of the moving 
pedicab in the background. I he camera remains even after the 
pedicah has left the screen, leaving only the empty road in the 
rain, as if to suggest the mother will never come back. She dies 
that night. At the end of the film, Hou again inserts an empty 
shot to imply the grandmother's death, by framing the stool 
beside the tea table where she had often sat. The camera shot 
then moves backward to the tutumis on which the grandmoth- 
er stiffly lies, while the details of her death are narrated. This 
kind of empty shot forms a unique narrative style in Hou's films. 


conveying a sort of resigned sadness, as well as a calm accep- 
tance of the unpredictable shift from life to death. Also, the 
empty shot stimulates the viewer's understanding of the scene, 
which appears empty and static but contains implicit meaning. 
For e.xample, the father's empty chair is framed in the film's 
opening shot to imply the family's memory of him. I he remem- 
brance of his father sitting in front of his desk working on the 
paperwork he brought home is Ah-Ha's deepest memory of him. 
This chair in his study thus “becomes a symbol ot his physical 
absence and memories about him" as he dies when .Ah-Ha is still 
a young boy.’** As Hou mentions at the beginning of his narra- 
tion, this film is about his childhood, especially the memory of 
his father, but this sounds unmotivated as the father is harely 
present, nor does he seem close to his children. However, it is 
later understood that it is his fear of infecting them with his 
tuberculosis that makes him keep his distance from them.’*' The 
chair is left empty after his father's death, yet it fulfils Hou's 
impression of his father, and ot his time with his lather. Ihe 
empty chair is filled with memory; emptiness is, in a sense, a 
kind of fullness. It is interesting to find out that the fathers in 
all Hou's early films are weak: the father in The Hoys from 
Ten\ikuei is an imbecile; the one in /\ Summer ot (iroihlpo's just 
shows up twice to pick up his children; in Dost in the Wiml the 
father is a disabled miner; in Douy^hter of the Nile he is an injured 
policeman. Contrasted with the image of the mother, which is 
tough and strong, that of the father sketched in Hou's films is 





powLTless, which indicates that his chiidiiood memory of his 
own father, who was physicaily iii, shaped tiie representation of 
fathers in the films. 

tienerally speaking, Hou’s long shots arc filled with deep, 
untapped feelings that evoke a nostalgia towards the past. When 
Ah-Ha gives his first love letter to May, the camera shot frames 
both of them in the centre, and then cuts to Ah-Ha's point-of- 
view shot, of looking at May leaving, and afterwards remains 
focused on her hack until she is hardly seen in the distance. 
Following Ah-1 la's point-of-view shot, the audience share a deep 
sense of loss as if they were Ah-lla himself, gazing at May dis- 
appearing at the end of street, evoking an intense, nostalgic sad- 
ness connected with memories of youth and the vanishing of a 
worlil which used to be lived so inte/iselv. Ah-Ha’s ffang-fight, 
his first e.vperiencc in the red light district, or his harassment of 
a cloth vendor: all these everyday activities are shot to form a 
rhythm of life, drawing the viewer’s attention to e.xpericnce of 
the landscape of .Ah-Ha’s past. Indeed, Ilou attempts to oblige 
the viewers historical consciousness to return to an era which 
no longer e.xists. I his is obvious in one scene in which the eldest 
sisters friends come to visit, and one of them proposes to take a 
picture tor the family: grandmother, mother and Ah-Ha join the 
daughter and her friends in the front yard, and everybody 
smiles and looks at the camera. Hou’s camera shot freezes at this 
moment while the colour of the image becomes yellow as if an 
old |)icture were being presented on the screen. I he freezing of 
this shot, which produces the effect of a photograph, is the 
freezing of a historical moment, encouraging the viewer to med- 
itate upon the meaning of history, and to think of the history 
diat separates the observer and the observed. Hie understand- 
ing of historical transformation through the 19.‘i()s to the late 
196()s is poignantly reflected by the Ah-Ha’s attitudes towards 
the deaths of his lather, mother, and grandmother. From the 
panicking fear, to great sorrow, and then to calm acceptance, 
Hou seems to think optimistically that a new historical era is 
about to start, as the old generation has gradually passed away. 

In the last few shots of the film, his grandmother dies on the 
tatamis without being discovered until her body start to rot. Ah- 
Ha and his brothers all stand still looking at their grandmother 
until the undertakers arrive. One of the undertakers gives the 
brothers a dirty look, as if to accuse of them neglecting their 
grandmother. For the last shot, in which the four brothers’ gaze 
for a long time at their grandmother’s corpse, it looks as though 
they return a gaze to the camera, as if they are looking at the 
audience: the Taiwanese film critic Chen Kuo-Fu comments that 
it is the younger generation’s witnessing of the passing of the 
previous century. A Time to Live, A Time to Die is a film about his- 
torical and national memory; this film finds its viewpoint in his- 
tory, and returns it to the audience. "> History is constituted only 
if it is considered; it is regained only if it is looked at.'? Seeing 
history projected on the screen, the audience becomes the 
object of history’s gaze, and is expected to think about the 
meaning of history and its related issues. 
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1 Hakka people, who speak Hakka dialect, are one of the main ethnic commu- 
nities among Taiwanese, Chinese mainlanders, and Aboriginals in contem- 
porary Taiwan. The Hakkas originated from central China but gradually 
migrated further south towards the southeast coastline, such as Guangdong 


Guangxi, Hunan provinces and Taiwan. In the late Qing dynasty (after 1867 
A.D.), the Hakkas moved to Hainan island, Taiwan and overseas to flee from 
wars. See the website: www.asiawind.com/hakka/history/htm. The "Chinese 
mainlanders" refer to the Chinese who moved to Taiwan after 1 945, when 
Taiwan was handed over by japan to Chiang Kai-Shek's Chinese Nationalist 
government. The "typical Taiwanese" generally refer to those whose ances- 
tors had moved to Taiwan mainly from Fujian province since the seven- 
teenth century. In A Time to Live, A Time to Die, Ah-Ha's parents who are 
Hakkas from Guangdong province and move to Taiwan after 1945, are gen- 
erally regarded as Chinese Hakkas. 

2 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities, London: Verso, 1991, pp.187-190. 
The Middle Kingdom refers to China, which means "the centre of the 
world". Anderson suggests that Cheng Ho's voyages far across the Indian 
ocean in the fifteenth century, which were carried out at the orders of the 
Yung-lo Emperor of the Ming Dynasty, were rare events in Chinese history 
that were intended to enforce a court monopoly of external trade with 
Southeast Asia and the region further west, against the depredations of pri- 
vate Chinese merchants. 

3 Anderson, Imagined Communities, p.l87. The way that the Chinese renamed 
Taiwanese cities is similar to the Europeans who had begun to name places 
in their colonies with new versions of old toponyms in their lands of origin 

4 Yang s A Brighter Summer Day is based on a real story that happened in 1 961 , 
when a high school student In Taipei killed a fourteen-year-old girlfriend A 
richly layered world of the 1960s Is built in this film through Yang's portrait 
of rebellious teenagers mired in night school and lost in gang activities, of 
the popularity of American rock music spreading in Taipei, of the mainlan- 
ders remaining detachment from Taiwan having retreated from mainland 
China over ten years, and of a repressive bureaucratic system constraining 
social development. Yang points out that what he is Interested in exploring 
in this film is not the murder itself, but rather the environment in which the 
teenage homicide happened. Politically disciplined and socially reserved, the 
portrayal of the 1960s in A Brighter Summer Day is repressive and con- 
strained, as Yang's retrospective view is mainly focused on the community of 
mainlanders, who are not sure if they could return to mainland China, but 
do not feel confident living in Taiwan. As a second generation mainlander 
Yang provides another profile of mainlanders In Taiwan, who were simply 
ordinary people living at the edge of society with the haunting memory of 
the Chinese civil war. Huang jien-Yeh, The Films of Edward Yang, Taipei- 
Yuang-Lieu, 1995, pp. 159-1 62. See also Shelly Kraicer and Lisa Roosen- 
Runge, "Edward Yang: A Taiwanese Independent Filmmaker in 
Conversation," CineAction, no. 47, 1998, pp. 48-55. In contrast to Yang's 
concern with Chinese mainlanders, Wu Nien-jen focuses on the Taiwanese 
who had experienced the japanese colonisation and later the Chinese 
Nationalist regime In his first film, A Borrowed Life, which Is In memory of his 
father. After being a screenplay writer for many years, Wu shot A Borrowed 
Life in 1994, In which the history of post-war Taiwan is widely shared with 
the Taiwanese people's struggling between different identities imposed by 
different ruling authorities. Hsieh Zen-Ch'ang, "An Interview with Wu Nien- 
jen," Film Appreciation. no.71, Sep/Oct 1994, Taipei, pp.51-57. 

5 Pierre Nora, "La nation-memoir," in Les lieux de memoire II. S, p.653, quoted in 

Naomi Greene's Landscape of Loss: The National Past in Post-war French 
Cinema, New jersey: University of Princeton Press, 1999, p.24. 

6 Gilles Deleuze, Cinema 1: The Movement Image. London: The Athlone Press 

1986, p.2, mentioned by Tony Barta in "Screening the Past: History Since 
the Cinema," Screening the Past: Film and the Representation of History 
Westport: Praeger, 1998, p.lO. 

7 Mazu Island Is a part of Taiwan's territory, and is very near to Fujian province 

the south-east of China. 

8 Youn-jeong Chae also discusses the relationship between the political refer- 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 

Hirokazu Kore-eda 

by Gabriel M. Paletz 
interpreter Ayako Saito 

Hirokazu Kore-ecia's first film, l.cssons 
from ii Cu/f (1991), ends with a resonant 
shot of empty space. Only a floorboard 
remains of a cow's stall, from when the 
fifth graders of Ina Elementary School 
cared for the animal, the image com- 
memorates a year now without trace, 
e.xcept in the film and in the school- 
children's minds. I'he shot typifies the 
director's perspective in his nine docu- 
mentaries and three features. Ilis works 
reveal the dual nature of memory. 

Memories can fuse individual e.xperi- 
ences, and embody the loss of shared 
time. The characters in Kore-eda's films 

straddle losses with memories, that both shadow and give impetus to lite. 

CTitics have tvped Kore-eda as a director concerned with memory. His internationally 
known films display memory's importance to individual identities and relationships. Ihe 
documentary Without Memory (1996) examines how Hiroshi Sekine and his family cope 
with his inability to recall most events beyond an hour. Kore-eda's three fiction films all 
deal with memory's compelling and elusive quality. Muhorosi (1995) follows one woman's 
cycle of grief and recuperation following her husband's suicide. In After Life (1998), the 
recently deceased are required to choose one memory to take with them into eternity. And 
DisUmce (2001), Kore-eda's most recent work, shows four people facing remembrances of 
their spouses and relatives who joined a cult, and committed mass suicide. 

I he conventional analysis of Kore-eda as a "memory" director, however, ignores two dis- 
tinctive aspects of his work. First, the director's concern with memory allows him to explore 
a number of subjects and film styles. Lessons from u G/// portrays a year in the lives of the 
elementary' schoolchildren. Kore-eda's sec(ind film is also a documentary, titled lUit in the 
Time of Government Aid (dtts (1991). It examines a different issue and social milieu: the con- 
sequences of government welfare policy' to an ofticial within the system and to a woman 
who depended on welfare assistance. Kore-eda's two documentaries on Yutaka Hirata exam- 
ine Hirata's life as the first man in Japan to state he contacted AIDS through sex. All the doc- 
umentaries blend memory into portraits of various public institutions and people. I he sec- 
ond distinctive aspect of Kore-eda's work applies to his evocation of memory in his tiction 
films. As the director observes in the interview, he neither instructs his actors how to express 
emotion, nor does he use conventional tlashbacks to appeal to audience sy'iiipathies. Ihe 
director has transposed his background in documentary’ into innovative fiction tilms. Kore- 
eda's original treatment of memory parallels his breadth of subjects and film styles. 





Wc met Kore-cda in the offices of his 
production company, IV Man Union, in 
the Shihuya district of lokyo, in August of 
last year. 1 he interview took place on 
Saturday, with the offices deserted. The 
director himself made tea for us during the 
four-and-a-half hour talk. The intervals 
between questions and replies were e.xtend- 
ed by translations, and by his deep concen- 
tration, as he kept his promise "to give a 
good interview." Born in 1962, Kore-eda, 
like his character Mochizuki in After Life, 
has the thoughtfulness of a much older 
man. His consideration also gave way to 
moments of playfulness, when he borrowed 
the interviewer's pencil to draw the flag in 
After Life, and the positions of the two cam- 
eramen in the film. 

Hirokazu Kore-eda spoke about his start making TV docu- 
mentaries, the influence of Non Hsiao-Hsien on his work, his 
career bridging documentary and narrative, and the produc- 
tions of his films, from his first documentary to his latest fea- 
ture, Distiinee. The fihnography below provides the plots of the 
movies discussed in the interview. 

CP - What brought you into documentary filmmaking, 
after graduating from Waseda University in literature? 

I IK - In Japanese universities, even though you're a litera- 
ture major, you may not he following literary studies. I wanted 
to be a novelist, hut immediately after entering university, I 
basically dropped out of classes. There are many movie the- 
atres around the Waseda University area, so I started going to 
see films. I became particularly aware of the director's presence 
in Japanese films. I grew more and more interested. 

After graduating, \ wanted to find work related to filmmak- 
ing, hut the old studios were already in decline, and there was 
hardly any chance to find an industry job. There were and are 
three ways to get involved in film production in Japan. One is 
to become a porn director. Another is to start in independent, 
amateur filmmaking. I he third way is to go 
into commercial I V production, which I Without Him 
thought would he the venue for realizing 
what I wanted to do. 

CP - You accomplish what you want to 
do, even when it doesn't seem likely. As an 
assistant TV director, you went off secretly 
to shoot your first film [Lessons from a Calf]. 

HK - Yes, that's hov\' it happened. But 
you must realize that unlike the U.S. or 
even Korea, where there are many film 
schools for would-he directors, in Japan 
hardlv anv e.xist. Anvone interested in 


different backgrounds, that's one of the advantages of my 
filmmaking generation. And Japanese directors also fill many 
roles. Shinji Aoyama, Kiyoshi Kurosawa, Kyosuke llashiguchi 
and I commonly write, direct, and edit. 

When I started in TV documentaries, editing was part of my 
work. .So it was natural for me to edit my own films. With 
Miihorosi, I started by collaborating with another editor. But I 
found it frustrating not to have complete control. .After that I 
decided, whether for a feature or a documentary, to edit alone. 
It's natural to me, even though it isn't in either the Japanese or 
U.S. studio system. In Japan, it was even an aesthetic concern 
to leave the material to the editor. Modern Japanese cinema 
may reflect both the advantages and disadvantages of one per- 
son writing, shooting, and editing a film. For e.xample, after 
three months, I got lost in editing After Life. .So 1 let the footage 
sit for a month, to get distance on it. Some kind of distance is 
always needed. Sometimes I bring people who aren't involved 
in tilmmaking into the editing ruoiii, aiiU ihey iv lieipiui. i iwy 
retJect the views of the potential audience. 

GP - Do you think these circumstances cause japanese 
directors to have strong personalities? 

I IK - I he fact is, not having had the chance to study 


to begin. Directors of my age have entirelv 


directiiij^, I learn how to make films each time 1 create. It's 
trial and error — probably the best school. 

GP - Are there other filmmakers to whom you feel close? 

IIK - I here are many. Kfubomsi was my first feature. And I 
think it's a patchwork of scenes 1 really liked from films by Eric 
Rohmer, Iheo Anj^elopoulos, and Victor Erice. Miihorosi, tor 
me, >»athers favorite images from my favorite directors, though 
I paid close attention to its style and techniques. 

GP - You made a TV documentary on Hou Hsiao Hsien and 
Edward Yang. How have they influenced your work? 

HK - In my mind Hou Hsiao Hsien is a big influence. I had 
seen all of his films and really liked them. 1 met Hou making 
that rv program in 1993. He was filming The Puppet \Uister, 
and thinking about what it means to be laiwanese. He's still 
dealing with questions of identity, trying to figure out where 
the raiwanese come from and where they should go. Edward 
Yang also, although in his own way. 

When I was making the documentary about Hou and Yang, 

1 watched them and thought. Are there any Japanese directors 
dealing with these questions? And that was my starting point. 
If 1 hadn't met Hou in 1993, 1 would probably have continued 
making films, but not with my current preoccupations. 

And after seeing Muhorosi, Hou said to me, "Filming is won- 
derful. 'rechnically, it's perfect. But cinema has something to 
do with how you film the subject. It's not something that you 
decide like composition, where you design everything and 
then just put the subject there. Film comes from the subject 
itself. You've made documentaries, you know what this 
means." Hou's reaction was one of the reasons my filmmaking 
changed after Muhomsi. I changed one hundred and eighty 
degrees in my second feature, and again in my third. Now 1 try 
not to select a style for a film; I decide as I go along. 

I have a plan and a destination in mind, but the most inter- 
esting projects are the ones that elude it. The work 1 find most 
appealing deviates from its starting point. Where there's a dis- 
crepancy, 1 get more involved and the work becomes more 
engrossing. 
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GP - What were the films where this occurred? 

HK - I he first time 1 experienced this e.xcitcment was while 
making |his second film, the documentary] Hut— in the Time of 
Government AUI Cuts. Initially, the program was going to deal 
with the problem of social welfare, and the question of welfare 
policy. But as I went on investigating, 1 became more interest- 
ed in the government official who committed suicide. Hie ini- 
tial focus on welfare moved to one on human weakness. I hat's 
when 1 felt that there was something to documentary. It was a 
very formative experience. 

GP - Lessons from a Calf focuses on an elementary school; 
But — in the Time of Government Aid Cuts deals with government 
policy. August Without Him examines Hirata's AIDS case, and 
Without Memory looks at malpractice and Sekine's memory dis- 
ease. More than your narrative films, your documentaries 
address institutions and physical conditions. 

HK - In documentary, you begin with social and political 
issues, or medical problems. Fhe issues lead to more abstract 
questions. Narrative films, like my features, can start with the 
abstract questions. That may be a difference between docu- 
mentary and narrative. 

GP - In 1993 you directed one documentary on Yutaka 
Hirata's year of coming out with AIDS. What Inspired you to 
do a second documentary on him [August Without Him]? 

HK - Hie first documentary was made while he was still 
alive, the second after his death. After the first one was fin- 
ished, Hirata and the film crew (not just me) felt the relation- 
ship between us, developed during the shoot, hadn't ended. 
Hiere was a support group for Hirata-San, consisting of pretty 
well known people. But he and the group didn't get along, and 
he broke with them. He hated being alone, understandably so 
in his condition. The crew couldn't just leave him. Hiat was 
the impetus for continuing to film. 

Hirata was a difficult character, very lovable, but selfish and 
demanding. He saw through people, and got them involved in 
his life. A//X//ST Without Him shows his relationship with the 
crew. He asked us to film him until he died. But when he was 


dyin^ in the hospital, he asked me to keep visiting, yet not 
to film anymore, riiat was difficult because, for the crew, 
there was a great difference between being Hirata's volun- 
teers and shooting the documentary. The film shows our 
dilemma. The film also embarrasses me a bit, as it reflects 
less Hirata-San as the documentary's subject than my own 
feelings of loss. 

I m not so interested in death itself, as the survivors of a 
loss who face what remains. To me, the image of people 
confronting the death of loved ones can be beautiful. I'hey 
have to face death in order to continue living. They have to 
decide whether to keep memories once shared, or to erase 
the past. My greatest theme, in documentary and narrative, 
is how people overcome the violence of a loss, and deal with 
memories that now e.xist only on one side. I'm among the 
survivors in Ausust Without Him. 

GP - Without Memory also seems a key film in your 
career, connecting memory, loss and identity. 

HK - I agree. The research and interviews for it made me 
realize memory is fundamental to identity. The documen- 
tary shows what my interests are. 

GP - At the end of the film, you say that maybe Hiroshi 
Sekine's identity does not depend on his own memories. 
And in After Life the character Mochizuki realizes, "I was 
part of someone else's happiness." 

HK - When I made the documentary on Ina F.lementary 
School [his first film. Lessons from a Culf], I visited there for 
about three years, became friends with the schoolchildren, 
etc. A teacher said to me: "I'm very glad you like my class 
and students, and that you visit. But this place belongs to 
us. Maybe it's better for you to find your own place." 

I he question haunted me. Whenever I shoot films, and 
begin pre-production, 1 enter somebody else's space and 
world tor a limited time. When the production's over, 1 
leave. After the teacher's words I wondered, "Where is my 
place?" While 1 was filming Sekine-San, I began to think 
that maybe I don't have a particular, concrete place. Hut by 
researching and interviewing, I shared some time and mem- 
ories with him. Instead ot a physical location, my place is 
then in Sekine's mind. 1 may find my identity through a 
shoot, by building relationships with subjects of a docu- 
mentary. Let me illustrate. 

jibe director makes a pencil drawing of intertwined 
ovals: I 



I here are two rings of memories: one from Sekine, the other 
Irom me. The design shows joined identities. It's on the hag of 
the institution in After Life. And it has other possible mean- 
ings, like reels of film. The similarity between Sekine-San in 
Without Memory i\nL\ Mochizuki-San in After Life lies in the dis- 
covery of shared spaces and identities, through memory. 


GP - Without Memory was shot right before After Life. They 
have other similarities. Both Sekine In the documentary and 
old Watanabe in the feature watch videos of their lives to jog 
their memories. 

HK - I wasn't aware of that. Now that you say it, though, 
it's interesting. It's true the two films deal with the same 
themes, hut the basic story of After Life was written in 1988 
[ten years before the film was shot). The situation of watching 
videos is in the original script. 

In the screenplay, the focus was originally on the two men, 
Mochizuki and Watanabe, and on the woman who was 
Mochizuki's fiancee and became Watanabe's wife. It was a love 
triangle. The original story ended with Watanabe-San choos- 
ing the image of himself and his wife together, while the wife 
chose the image of herself and Mochizuki. The original script 
ends at about two-thirds through the completed film. The 
changes in Mochizuki were triggered from my e.xperiences 
making Without Memory, and the questions from my ten years 
of work, of what it means to create TV programs and films. 

GP — Mochizuki chooses a shot-reverse shot as his memory: 
himself, and his colleagues filming him. Does his choice reflect 
the discovery from your documentaries, about your sense of 
place? 

HK - Yes. I felt I had found one answer to wiiat it means to 
make films. 

Ihe discovery about a person's place applies to me, to 
Sekine in Without Memor}\ and to both Mochizuki and [his 
female colleague] Shiori in After Life. Before Mochizuki's depar- 
ture, Shiori sees herself as part of the crew filming him, in his 
memory on the screen. Like Mochizuki, Shiori finds her place 
as part of someone else's memory and happiness. Mochizuki 
gave her the chance, for the first time, to face her own identi- 
ty. It is her starting point to lead her own life at the institution. 
In that sense. After Life ends in the future tense. But for Shiori 
to gain her awareness, she has to lose Mochizuki. Awareness of 
her place comes from a shared memory, and her experience of 
loss. So 1 don't consider the end as either pessimistic or opti- 
mistic, hut as the start of her growth. Growth means a series of 
losses and gains. 

GP - Yumiko in Maborosi reaches a similar stage. 

HK - That's right— and the characters in Distunce: all the 
features end with open futures. 

GP - You are known as a filmmaker concerned with mem- 
ory. But there are other ways to characterize your films, for 
example as documentary diaries. 

HK - As for memory— I just like it. It's not that I deliberate- 
ly^ seek to make films about it. But when told, I recognize the 
finished films are concerned with showing both memory's 
effects and its absence. Perhaps one reason is that particular 
subjects have a close affinity to film, like memory, murder, or 
photogra[)hy. My films are not the only ones concerned with 
memory. It's something to do with the medium itself. 

From your question, I recognize the diary aspect of my 
Mims. And I'll give you a couple of illustrations from After Life. 
The film had two cinematographers: Masayoshi Sukita and 
Yutaka Vamazaki. I initially thought more of Sukita-San's 
footage would be in the film. He shot the videos of old 
Watanabe's life, as well as the two memories we see projected. 
However, almost all the scenes ot the dead people's memories 
being recreated, like the rest of the picture, were shot by 
Yamazaki-San. 1 used Yamazaki's footage not for aesthetic, but 
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for narrative reasons. Both of them filmed the recreations. But 
while Sukita-San was shooting, Yamazaki-San filmed him. So 
Sukita-San became a performing cinematographer. And the 
people in the conference room who discuss how to recreate the 
memories also aren't actors. They're the art crew. 

I here was hardly any time left between the interviews and 
the production of the memories. I he art staff had made the set 
for the memory of the man who flies in a Cessna plane. But he 
said, “No, it's not right.'' lie insisted they correct the clouds. 

I he art staff asked, “Make it easy on us. Ihe plane's ready..." 
VVe postponed shooting for a day. I he art crew complained, 
since people usually weren't that demanding. It was funny, 
and 1 think really adds to the film. I he detail was part of the 
man's memory. And 1 could film the crew's real, pressing situ- 
ation. So documentary scenes of the production became part 
of the narrative. 

CP - In Without Memory, we first see Sekine trembling at his 
condition, followed by shots of fish, herbs, and a clock. The 
shots contrast his lack of memory with diary-like, everyday 
details. 

I IK - At the time, 1 was thinking of how to represent the 
daily space of his home. There are two kinds of time in the 
film. 1 discussed with the cameraman how to contrast the 
sense of time flowing in everyday space, with time which does 
not flow inside Sekine's mind. 

CP - Maborosi combines a similar everyday quality with 
Yumiko's exceptional grief. You linger on her as she cleans the 
stairs — an Irrelevant scene for Hollywood films. 

HK - I'ven here, many people, including the producer, told 
me that those scenes were not necessary. I was asked so many 
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times, “Why do you keep those shots of eating and cleaning so 
long?" 1 understand people's position, hut they let me keep 
them. My answer was that these small, everyday details are not 
important to the film, hut are the most important things for 
Yumiko. She needed a long period of time in order to reach the 
scene where she e.xpresses her feelings. I hat's why 1 retained 
them. 

Stylistically, Muhorosi is an elaborate and non-realistic film. 
But in Yumiko's mind-scheme, 1 wanted to make it real. Little 
events built up in everyday life are essential to her. 

CP - Maborosi has a striking style in representing daily life. 
The film rarely uses narrative conventions to generate emo- 
tion, such as dialogue or close-ups. 

HK - One of the first things 1 decided for the film was how 
to e.xpress Yumiko's feelings of loss without close-ups. 1 found 
the location in Noto by the sea, where she expresses her grief 
to her second husband. 1 wanted to convey the emotion in 
that scene by the movement of the two characters, and the dis- 
tance between them. 

CP - Changes In the weather also embody Yumiko's feel- 
ings, and convey the flow of time. 

I IK - From the start to the end of filming took a year and a 
half. But the actual days of shooting were only a month and a 
half. VVe shot by the seasons: for summer, winter, etc. Ihe 
sequence where the two children seem to run from winter to 
spring is one of my favorites in the film. The transitions were 
not planned; 1 just followed them as they moved around. 

CP - How did you get the shot of the snow in the funeral 
procession? 

IIK - Around that time 1 took photographs with a SOmm 





lens, and wanted to use the experience. I storyhoarded the 
tilin. Hut there was no snow in the storyboard tor the funeral. 
Tliat day, the weather was very variable, and it snowed just 
when we started to shoot. The snow came towards us on the 
wind from the ocean. I liat shot was a miracle. 

With the funeral, 1 feel I mi^ht have escaped to the realm of 
fable. I don't know whether giving the impression of a fable 
there was a good choice for the film, instead of confronting 
Yumiko's rebirth in a more realistic way, with everyday details. 
For while the color, lighting, weather, and costumes in 
Miihorosi are not realistic, they look natural. For example, 
Yumiko does not wear black, hut dark blue that photographs as 
a beautiful black. 

I wanted the film to have a more Kuropean cinematogra- 
phy. I wanted natural lighting and color, and tried very hard to 
control those aspects. You're always curious where the light 
comes from in classical Japanese studio movies. Indirect light- 
ing is hardly used; it's artificial. 1 deliberately used artificial 
lighting for the projected memories of Mochizuki and his 
fiancee in After Life. Those scenes, sliot by .Sukita-San, have a 
different look from the rest of the film sliot by Yamazaki-San, 
where we used natural lighting as in Miihorosi. 

Miihoroshs color was also quite carefully planned. In the first 
half of the film, the main tone is green. So Yumiko and Ikuo 
jher first husband] even paint the bicycle green. In the second 
half, as Yumiko recovers from Ikuo's suicide, there are images 
of light, and the main color is orange. Hut when Yumiko is 
obsessed with death for the second time, we took out all the 
color, and the main tone is mono. Red comes into it, to signi- 
fy a kind of danger. I knew I was going to use the color white 


only for the wedding, aiid in the last scene. Yumiko's white at 
the end doesn't mean her mourning is over. It actually starts 
there, after she expresses her grief. There is an elaborate color 
scheme through the film, and color is used symbolically. 

GP - In the last scene, Yumiko wears white, and also a shirt 
and skirt like she wore as a child. Her clothes look natural, yet 
are part of the film's patterns. 

HK - You have a good eye. Kverything in the film is repeat- 
ed twice. And it starts with a dream, so it should end with one. 
Perhaps the scene where she wears clothes from childhood 
may he the starting point of the second dream. Ihat just 
occurred to me, to complete the film's circle. 

GP - In your work with actors, it's said that you told Makiko 
Esumi in Maborosi to express her own grief, rather than to 
understand [the character] Yumiko's. 

I IK - 1 think she is marvelous in the film. Hut I didn't ask 
her to express her own feelings; just to face those emotions 
inside herself. Fhat's my fundamental way of dealing with 
actors. When I ask performers to express, they tend to explain. 
Making documentaries, you don't tell people to express. So I 
don't ask actors to do so in features. 1 explain to them the con- 
ditions in which the characters find themselves, and what has 
led to the current situation: for instance, in the scene between 
the teacher and his wife on the balcony in Distioice. 

Fhey talk for about ten minutes. And when I shot this ten- 
minute long take, 1 gave the two actors the background: that 
the couple had met in a university education circle, etc. I told 
the actor playing the hushand to ask the wife to join the cult. 
And I told the actress playing the wife to answer that she want- 
ed to continue her present life. I also asked the actor, without 
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letting the actress know, to use the phrase: "YouVe changed." 
He could use it anywdiere, and in any way. But the phrase 
should come out in trying to persuade her, so that after he 
leaves, the words should haunt her. I'hose were my instruc- 
tions. 1 don't feel that long takes encourage identification and 
sympathy. 1 used them in Distance because the dialogue was 
hardly fixed. 1 he long take was a way to observe how the per- 
formers would create. I give the actors information, but don't 
ask them to represent the characters' feelings. The generation 
of emotion is up to them. 

GP - Distance is your first feature to be set in clearly mod- 
ern japan. And it's the first to use flashbacks. 

HK - You got what I intended to do. I wanted to make a nar- 
rative film starting with a documentary approach. And as we 
said, for documentaries, the starting point is some current 
social problem or question. That's one thing. 

Secondly, I've always avoided flashbacks, as memories pre- 
sented in real images. Previously I've shown memories as dis- 
course, in words or in the recreations of After Life. The reason 
for avoiding concrete images from the past is that to make a 
documentary, my basic stance is not to express what's inside 
a subject. Oocumentaries should try to reveal the inside by 
showing the outside. The recent film Memento deals with 
Sekine-San's kind of memory disease. It tries to recreate 
Sekine's condition by using a first-person narrative. I'o me, a 
documentary shouldn't use the first person. Yet I thought for 
this narrative film I would challenge myself to show interior 
images from the past, to express people's feelings. These are 
the two themes I felt wiien making Distance, although they 
may sound contradictory. 


GP - Even though we see what the characters remember, 
we're still removed from them. 

HK - That's how I wanted to use the flashbacks. I could 
accept them only if they weren't to gain sympathy, the con- 
ventional use of first-person memories. None of the characters 
in the film identify with each other. 'Hie flashbacks are the 
kinds of memories they don't want to face. 

GP - From Lessons from a Calf to Distance, your career 
blends documentary and narrative. How will the combination 
continue in your work? 

HK - I want to continue my work along the same lines. 
What interests me now is to make something that can't be set- 
tled in one genre. I w^ant to break down the categories of doc- 
umentary, narrative, TV, and film. I think Distance already has 
this quality, as people have asked, "Can this be called a film?" 
and "I feel I shouldn't have seen it in a theatre." I w^ant to cre- 
ate w'orks that lead to some freedom, that go beyond defini- 
tions of cinema. 

In the summer of 2001, Cabriel M. Paletz traveled on a film tour of 
Asia, whose results include this interview. He is currently Visiting 
Assistant Professor in the American Studies Program at William and 
Mary, working on a book about Orson Welles and American culture. 
Both his leisure and profession are dedicated to international film. 

Ayako Saito Ph.D., teaches film studies at Deportment of Art Studies, 
Faculty of Liberal Arts, Meiji Cakuin University in Tokyo, Japan. She 
has written articles on Hitchcock, Max Ophuls, Kenji Mizoguchi, Yasuzo 
Masumuro, and various topics of psychoanalytic feminist film theory. 


Distance (2001) 


Thanks to Professors Toril Moi and David L. Paletz, Michael Friend, Victor 
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National Film Center in japan; and Susannah B.F. Paletz in both countries. 

Filmography 

Summaries written by Hirokazu Kore-eda for this interview are marked by (*). 

1991 l.cssons from u Calf /The Other F.ihuation — The FAiueation of One 
( ’lass at Ina Flementar}’ School (47 minutes, video). 

The documentary follows a year anu)nj 4 the fifth ).>raders at Ina 
r.lementary Scliool, who adopt a cow, Laura, carinj^ for and becoming 
attached to her. .At the end of the year, the schoolchildren decide, with 
regret, to returfi her to her farm. 

This film was shot by Kore-eda from 1988 to 1991, and broadcast in 
May 1991, two months after the premiere of Hut — In the Time of 
Covernment Aiil Cuts. Kore-eda considers Lessons from a (’alf as his first 
work, although it was shown later. Readers interested in Kore-eda's 
career in the conte.xt of Japanese documentary films should see .Aaron 
Cierow and lanaka jimko's interview with the director in nocumentarv 
Box #1T: 

http://w\N'w.city.yamagata.yamagata. jp/yidff/dochox/ 1 !Vhox 1 4- 1 -e.html. 

1991 Hut — in the Time of (lovernment Aiil Cuts/ However 
(47 minutes, video). 

The film began as a survey of government policy for health compen- 
sation. But it came to focus on the lives of two people. C^ne, Mr. 
Toyonori Yamanouchi, was a compassionate bureaucrat in the 
Ministry of tlie Lnvironment, who committed suicide over the gov- 
ernment's refusal to compensate victims of polluted water. The docu- 
mentary parallels the official's story with one of a woman of his gen- 
eration, Ms. Nohuko Harajima. She worked as a hostess at a bar, and 
her lack of support from the government mirrors Yamanouchi's frus- 
trations inside the system. I he documentary includes interviews with 
Yamanouclii's stricken widow, whose grief inspired Kore-eda's first fea- 
ture, Mahorosi. 

1992 / Wanteil to He Jafninese (47 minutes, video) 

I'he documentary traces the story of a Korean man wlio passed as 
Japanese for fifty years, hut was then arrested as a suspected spy with 
a counterfeit passport. In its study of tlie man's life, tlie film pictures 
an oppressive Japanese society.* 

1993 When Cinema Reflects the Times — Hou Hsiao-Hsien ami Filwaril 
Yan^^ (47 minutes, video). 

.A documentary on the two Taiwanese filmmakers, including inter- 
views with them and footage of their works; shot in I'aiwan. 

1993 Four limes of Death (45 minutes, video) 

.As in Without Memory, this documentary criticizes Japan's medical sys- 
tem. The film portrays how Japanese medicine focuses on the success 
of a transplant, rather than on a patient's life support after the opera- 
tion. The lack of attention to life support care deprives kin of the time 
to come to terms with a family member's death.* 

1993 This is How Tm iivin\i — One Year of (Aunin^^ out with AIDS hy 
Yutaka Hirata (75 minutes, video) 

Kore-eda's first documentary on Yutaka Hirata, the first Japanese man 
to declare publicly that he contracted .AIIYS from sex. It follows Hirata's 
visits to the hospital, and his canny treatment of people around him. 

1993 Soul Sketches — Ever}’ FersoiFs Kenji Miya/awa 
(45 minutes, vitfeo) 

Kenji Miyazawa was a major Japanese poet, and writer of children's 
stories. His works depict the relationships between human beings and 
animals, plants, and minerals. I'he documentary examines ordinary 
people whose lives are tied to the worlds (if plants, stars, and insects, 
mirroring MIyazawa's love of nature, and his career as a pioneer 
Japanese ecologist.* 


1994 Au}iust Without Him — Two Years of Liviny with AIDS hy Yutaka 
Hirata (78 minutes, video). 

Ihe second documentary on Yutaka Hirata, which follows the 
progress of his disease until his death. I he film shows Hirata's inter- 
actions with the people who took care of him, and with the film 
crew, riie documentary unfolds via Kore-eda's recollections of Hirata 
after the latter's death. 

1995 Mahorosi (1 10 minutes, 35 mm, color). 

Kore-eda's first narrative feature. Mourning the suicide of her first hus- 
band in Osaka, the widow Yumiko moves to the village of Noto hy the 
ocean. In a prearranged marriage with another man, she seems to 
recover her spirits. .A return to Osaka, however, renews her grief. In 
winter she follows a funeral hy the sea, and finally exjiresses her feel- 
ings of loss to her second hiishand. The film is based on a well-known 
short story hy the Japanese writer leru Miyamoto. Kore-eda was also 
inspired hy the sorrow of Yamanouchi's widow from Hut — In the lime 
of (iovernment AiJ Cuts. 

1996 Without Memory (84 minutes, video) 

The documentary introduces Hiroshi .Sekine and his devastating dis- 
ease, Wernicke-Korsakov's syndrome. Following hospital malpractice, 
Sekine cannot retain most events in his memory longer than an hour, 
r.very morning he wakes up befuddled. He forgets and remembers that 
he suffers from the disease every day. I he film exposes the crippling 
effects of his condition, hut also shows how Sekine's family copes with 
his situation, as it investigates the forms of memory. 

1998 Womlerful Life/ .After Life 

(1 18 minutes, 35 mm and 16 mm, color) 

Kore-eda's second feature combines narrative and documentary 
footage on its own making (see above). .A group of the recently 
deceased assembles at a complex where they are asked to choose one 
memory to take into eternity. I hey reflect on their lives, while the 
staff helps them in their decisions. Two members of the staff are 
Mochizuki, a young man who died in World War Ivvo, and Shiori, a 
woman just out of her teens. Neither has aged, and neither has been 
able to choose a memory, so they have become workers at the com- 
plex. 

Mochizuki handles the case of Mr. Watanabe, an old man of his 
own generation. Having trouble deciding on a memory, Watanabe 
screens his entire life on video. He chooses a moment with his wife 
on a bench in their old age, as his memory for eternity. I hrough his 
interaction with Watanabe, Mochizuki learns that his former fiancee 
became Watanahe's wife. Mochizuki discovers that the woman chose 
their last meeting before he went to war as her memory for eternity. 
Moved hy his discovery that "I was a part of someone else's happi- 
ness," Mochizuki decides on a memory. He selects an image of him- 
self being filmed hy his colleagues, and passes into the after life. 
Mochizuki's departure upsets Shiori. But then she takes on 
Mochiz.uki's role, becoming the newest intermediary for the deceased 
and their memories. 

2(M)1 Distance (132 minutes, 35mm, color) 

Kore-eda's third narrative feature. I'hree men and one woman are rel- 
atives of members of the apocalyptic cult, the Ark of Iruth. I hey drive 
together into the woods to the cubists' former camp, to commemorate 
the third anniversary of the members' deaths. I he cult killed a hun- 
dred people and committed mass suicide, events we do not see. .At the 
campsite, the four relatives meet a member of the cult who survived. 
When their car is stolen, they are compelled to try to come to terms 
with both with the former cubist and their memories. I he balcony 
scene discussed in the interview is a memory of the woman whose 
husband* becomes a fanaticaf cult feader. 

The group returns to the city hy train. The former cubist questions 
one of the relatives about his identity: ".Are you really |the brother of 
one of the women in the cult]?. ..Because I hear her brother killed him- 
self a few years ago." The brother cannot answer to prove his identity. 
Kore-eda's most challenging film. Distance coiWimivs the director's pre- 
occupations with identitx, loss, and memory. 
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South Korean Film Genres 
and Art-House Anti-Poetics 

ERASURE AND NEGATION IN 
THE POWER OF KAN C WON PROVINCE 


by David Scott Diffrient 



i. 


At tlie end of Les Mots ct les chases, his breathtaking tour 
through four centuries worth of epistemological structures 
and institutional practices, Michel Foucault ruminates on 
the possible outcome of the modern episteme. Since the 
nineteenth-century, "man" has been veering inexorably 
towards an ontological crisis in which his status as biologi- 
cal, economic, and philological actor has become obsoles- 
cent, eclipsed by the organizing principles comprising objec- 
tive language. Just as the various classificatory schemas 
undergirding the rule-bound "soft sciences" (psychology, 
sociology and cultural history) reconfigured the vestiges of 
earlier epistemological structures, from the resemblance sys- 
tems of Renaissance thought to Classical modes of represen- 
tation, so too is knowledge "as we know it" faced with its 
own imminent negation. The final paragraphs of Foucault's 
text thus recast his earlier arguments about the recent inven- 
tion of "man" in a grim, premonitory pallor, and speak of 
humankind being erased "like a face drawn in the sand at 
the edge of the sea."* Near the beginning of Hong Sang-soo's 
cryptic film The Power of Kiut^wu Province (1998), a seem- 
ingly trivial scene lends visual texture to this idea of erasure. 
Not long after her arrival to the Korean seaside resort 
Kangwon-do, Chi-suk, a twenty-two year-old college stu- 
dent, accompanies her schoolmates to a beach where she 
bends down and casually draws something in the sand. 
Perhaps her sketch is a message, a signature, maybe even a 
Foucauldian face awaiting its salty demise. Or perhaps it is 
simply an empty gesture, a mindless doodle to kill time. The 
ambiguity of her textual inscription is left intact thanks to 
the static camera's emphatic detachment from the proceed- 
ings. Should we construe this mark, this semiological riddle, 
as a new wrinkle in the fabric of post-structuralist subjectiv- 
ity, an already poignant if quietly understated beach scene is 
unexpectedly imbued with significance — manifesting some 
of the textual and industrial tensions unique to a now-inter- 
nationally acclaimed and generically promiscuous South 
Korean cinema through an act of ernsiire. Before the break- 
ing surf rolls in to dissolve the sand-script, Chi-suk wipes 
away the image, robbing the spectator of a glimpse into this 
character's troubled psyche while setting an early precedent 
for other enigmatic, quickly erased compositions through- 
out the film. 

Fhis essay proposes a set of hypotheses around this fleet- 
ing moment in The Power of Kiui^von Province, which not 
only foregrounds erasure as a kind of self-effacing authorial 
prerogative but also highlights an ostensibly non-generic 
"art-house" film's implicit connection to genre. Indeed, 


taken as an example of the categorical impetus and imagery 
undergirding Foucault's text (tables, grids, classificatory 
charts, etc. — all of which contribute to the experience of 
order, which is "the writing of history itself"). The Power of 
Kitn^^von Province offers an illuminating case study of gener- 
ic inversion at the end of the twentieth century. After con- 
textualizing the film with reference to the industry's millen- 
nial drive toward genre diversification, I examine the many 
instances of erasure (both literal and figurative) throughout 
the film in hopes of pinpointing some of the thematic preoc- 
cupations of Hong Sang-soo. Hong is a filmmaker whose own 
authorial inclination throughout his seven-year directing and 
screenwriting career appears to be linked to graphological 
tropes (retracing and erasing) and the questioning of empiri- 
cal knowledge, as well as the possibility of rendering positive 
the power of negation. Running parallel to the frequent 
moments of literal erasure in his films is the director's gravi- 
tation toward the "rubbing out" of generic taxonomies. By 
sprinkling semantic cues and iconographic elements 
throughout his texts only to blot them out in the end, Hong 
is able to subtly demonstrate the presence of absence (and 
vice-versa). 

At first glance, the four films thus far comprising Hong's 
oeuvre have little in common with South Korea's main- 
stream, genre-based productions. The Day a Pi^ Fell into a 
Well (1996), The Virgin Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors (2()()()), 
and Turning Gate (2002) appear to be the minimalistic 
antitheses of such films as Shiri (1999), Friend (2001), 
Champion (2002), and Y'MCA Baseball Team (2002), so 
ensconced are the former in the niche market logic of film 
festival distribution that any attempt to align them with 
escapist blockbusters, gangster epics, biopics, and sports dra- 
mas is met with skepticism. Certainly, The Power of Kan^von 
Province, a personal project undertaken by a director known 
for his enigmatic yet stripped-down narratives and prefer- 
ence for neo-realistic location-shooting and non-profession- 
al actors, would seem to rebuke the formulaic constraints of 
commercial filmmaking. One of the goals of this essay is to 
cast in relief the problematic nature of such "either/or" bina- 
rism once mainstream genre productions and art-house 
"boutique" fare begin to slip from their antagonistically 
aligned positions and are shown to be in dialogue (if not 
communion) with one another. The Power of Kan^^von 
Province alone dips into the semantic pools of the family 
melodrama, the murder mystery, the detective film, the 
police procedural, the buddy film, the youthpic, and the 
travelogue. Understood as a non-generic genre text, this ulti- 
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iiiatcly deconstructivu film is an exemplary manifestation of 
"ne>»ative >»enrification/' inviting viewers to adopt alterna- 
tive reading positions vis-a-vis Korea's fin-de-siecle film 
renaissance — an admittedly unusual petition for a film that 
presumahly falls outside the purview of genre studies. 

Cinematic Signatures and the Difficulties of Naming 

Just as his films frustrate knee-jerk sum marizat ions, so too is 
Hong Sang-soo a decidedly difficult figure to pin down. 
Having earned a Bachelor of l ine Arts degree from the 
C.alifornia C'ollege of Arts and a Masters from the Art 
Institute of Chicago, this self-proclaimed "anti-nationalist" 
is at once the most cosmopolitan or worldly of filmmakers 
as well as the "most Korean" — an insular wonder whose ear 
for the comic inflections, tautological wordplay, and slip- 
pages of meaning unique to his native language match his 
ability to distill parochial mannerisms, city rhythms and 
quotidian details into a profound meditation on "saenghw- 
al ui halgyon" ("the discovery of everyday life" — a more 
accurate Anglicization of the original title for Turning iiiitc). 
One of the many examples of Hong's unsurpassed command 
of verbal puns and double meanings occurs during the 
above-mentioned beach scene in The Tower.... When Chi- 
siik and her friends Mi-son and Un-kyong sing a Korean ver- 
sion of "My Darling Clementine," a question about the 
lyrics arises. Singing part of a stanza that in I'nglish would 
read, "You are lost and gone forever," the girls stumble upon 
a linguistic discrepancy, and debate whether the Korean 
lyrics should he "Yongyong odil gatnuya" ("Forever gone 
where") or "Nonun odil gatnuya" ("You are gone where"). 
Because the subject-pronoun is inessential to and variable in 
Korean sentences — not linguistically pinned to either "he" 
or "she," "you" or "I" — their question is rendered moot and 
sent sliding down the slippery slope of subjectivity. Rather 
than pursue that question into a signifying pit, the girls 



wisely segue to a Korean song — "Arumdaun gus(^k" 
("Beautiful Imprisonment") — whose lyrics are written in a 
songbook. I bis scene emphasizes the sense of forgetfulness, 
disagreement, and absence that will hereafter permeate the 
film. Moreover, it gestures toward other linguistic ruptures 
and moments of communication breakdown, subtly under- 
scoring how a subject can get lost in a thicket of connotative 
intricacies and identificatory uncertainties. Hie slipperiness 
of selfhood and the ontological trickiness of naming — 
themes pivotal to Hong's oeuvre — are comically conveyed in 
an ensuing scene, when the young women fiieet an awk- 
ward policeman from the district who tells a corny joke. 
Referring to the "musso" (hippopotamus) hood-ornament 
adorning many Korean RVs, the cop asks, "Do you know 
why the small figure is there [on the automobile|?" Fhs 
punchline — " lb remind [the vehicle] that it is a hippopota- 
mus in case it forgets its name" — prompts us to consider 
other markers of identity throughout a film which both frus- 
trates yet demands generic classification. 

F’ager to slap a name on Hong's work. Western critics 
often resort to pulling out analogies from their C'rayola 
boxes of international cinema. While there is an obvious 
affinity between Hong's modernist aesthetic and that of his 
F’uropean and American forebears — whether it's the austeri- 
ty of Robert Bresson, the catatonic romanticism of 
Michelangelo Antonioni, or the hangdog longueurs of Jim 
Jarmusch — over-emphasis on Western precedents and stylis- 
tic traditions threatens to undermine the indigenous char- 
acter and local flavors of his films. Though 1 myself detect 
similarities between Hong's densely-woven narratives and 
the work of Alan Rudolph at his best (in particular, Welcoine 
to L.A., a bicentennial rondo filled with cheating spouses 
and self-absorbed artists that conjures The Doy ii Ti;>i Fell into 
the Well in both its spirit of minutia and free-floating, multi- 
character plot), 1 will be the first to admit that little of sub- 
stantive weight can be derived from such a comparison if it 
is not historically grounded. Cross-cultural comparisons 
should be done not to validate a filmmaker's status as a new 
torchbearer in the high modernist tradition, but rather as an 
opportunity to expand pre-existing critical paradigms of 
authorship and genre while moving beyond the rigid stric- 
tures of nationalism and ideological hermeticism. If not 
encyclopedically steeped in the history of international cin- 
ema, Hong knows his Bunuel from his Lynch, and can insert 
a dream sequence into a narrative (as in The Doy...) that 
would make either of these two cine-surrealists proud. But 
how do we make sense of such allusions? If indeed The 
Vir^^in... is Bressonian in its nhse-en-scenic precision, 
Roshoniome in its questioning of the camera-eye's claim to 
truth, then shouldn't the politics of transnational appropri- 
ation be contextually analyzed? What can be made of the bla- 
tant, titular reference to a John Cdieever short story in The 
Doy...; or of the ironic usage, in The Tower..., of Lou Reed's 
already cynical single "Perfect L\iy" as diegetic musical com- 
mentary? We might question the significance of Scott 
Nearing, an American pacifist who lived over a hundred years 
only to commit suicide in the end and whose paperback auto- 
biography Kyong-su, the main character in Tiinhn^i dote, is 
immersed in. I hese are hut a handful of instances in which 
traces of non-Korean culture bob to the surface of intrinsical- 
ly Korean texts. If indeed Hong's films invite cross-cultural 




coiiipiirisons, then we sliouki he prepared to en^^age their nar- 
rative structures, thematic motifs and stylistic patterns on 
their own generically promiscuous terms. 

With the exceptions ot Im Kwon-t'aek (a one-man insti- 
tution in Korea and the first to generate a hook-length 
auteurist study in the West) and Cdiang Sun-woo (the icon- 
oclastic subject of Ibny Rayns' 2001 digital documentary), 
no other Korean director has earned such international pres- 
tige.- Hong Sang-soo is typically portrayed as the posterhoy 
ol Korean art cinema whose work, though sometimes dis- 
paraged by the general populace at home, is the toast of film 
lestivals throughout Asia, North America and Kurope. I rom 
c:annes to Montreal, in the |xiges of iihn Comment and 
Cinemn Scope, his works are lauded for their nuance and 
emotional shading as well as their narrative sophistication. 
Of the director's four films, his second feature. The Tower.,., 
is the most complex and enigmatic, perhaps the summation 
ot Hong's storytelling art, distilling persistent themes into 
one supremely crafted work whose mysteries deepen with 


each viewing. Indeed, "storytelling" appears to he one of the 
principal themes ot his work. As a filmmaker who once 
compared the act of making a film to diary-writing, Hong 
draws liherallv’ trom literary traditions and foregrounds the 
narrative speech-act through chapter-titles and the embed- 
ding of stories within stories. Such literary aspirations might 
seem at odds with the representational modes unique to 
tilm, hut in tact they allow him to unravel cinema-specific 
paradigms, such as the medium's chronotopic density, while 
lending structure to decentred stories perforated by disrup- 
tion, indeterminacy, and multiplicity. 

lUit for all its narrative sophistication. The Tower. ..'s 
underlying story is dece|)tively simple: As the Celsius soars 
and Seoul ites leave their sweltering city in droves for more 
provincial ports of call, three female college students set off 
tor Kangwon-do, a mountainous region stretching along the 
northeastern coast of South Korea. 0\ the three young 
women, c:hi-suk takes centre-stage in the narrative. With 
more than just relaxation on her mind, c:hi-suk uses this trip 
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as an opportunity to banish memories of her previous lover, 
a Fiiarried college lecturer named Sang-kwon, from her dis- 
consolate heart. I'he aftershock of their breakup threatens to 
derail her happiness, even after she falls into the arms of a 
policeman from Kangwon-do — another married man who 
helps the three girls procure a room at a private house. 1 hey 
all get drunk on the eve of their return to Seoul, and later the 
policeman tries to havT sex with Chi-suk. Back in the thriv- 
ing smog-choked metropolis, an indecisive Chi-suk receives 
counsel from Un-kyong, who is not able to deter her friend 
from returning to Kangwon-do for a rendezvous with the 
policeman. Fheir second one-night-stand is as alcohol- 
drenched as their first, and about as fulfilling — culminating 
with another failed attempt by the cop to have early morn- 
ing sex with Chi-suk in a hotel room. The hopelessness of 
the situation sends Chi-suk back once again to Seoul by bus, 
this time in tears. 

riianks to the vagaries of episodic narrativity, Chi-suk 
herself is susceptible to erasure and, by the forty-two minute 
mark, her story gives way to that of her ex-lover, Sang-kwon, 
who will he the main character throughout the second half 
of the film. Once the narrative concerning the young 
woman grinds to a halt, the film recommences abruptly in 
another bus, where the male protagonist sits. Unlike Chi- 
suk, Sang-kwon, a man in his late thirties who divides his 
time between office work and teaching duties at a local uni- 
versity, does not seem to be harboring any resentment. 
Although he channels his time and energy toward establish- 
ing tenure, he seems to lack the drive and initiative neces- 
sary to gain permanent footing in academia (though he is 
not above bribes and unethical tactics in ortier to land the 
desired position). He and his friend Chae-wan, a tenured 
professor a few years his junior, take a weekend trip to 
Kangwon-do for a momentary break from job and family. A 
scene from the first half of the film, in which passengers are 
shown sardine-packed in a train compartment, is repeated 
from a reverse angle, indicating that Sang-kwon and Chi-suk 
are on the same train. However, their paths do not cross, as 
might he expected, hut remain parallel. Only at the end of 
the film, after Sang-kwon has returned home to Seoul and 
won a position as professor at ChTinch'on University, do the 
two meet again. Their empty and loveless reunion is damp- 
ened by her confession that she recently had an abortion — 
a remark that calls into question her activities in Kangwon- 
do. Cynically muttering, "Don't worry... It wasn't your 
hahy," Chi-suk hints that she ilUi have sex with the police- 
man. Though she is now unable to have intercourse, she 
satiates Sang-kwon's selfish needs through fellatio. The emo- 
tional vacuity of this scene, plus the film's curtain-closing 
emphasis on abortion, cyclically gestures to Chi-suk's first 
act of negation on the beach, where she wiped away a sandy 
hieroglyph drawn in a dreamily vacant state. 

I he above description of the narrative does little to indi- 
cate its generic affiliations. Nor does it convey the depth of 
Hong's "anti-poetics," in which incidental occurrences play 
out in extreme long shots and characters appear only to dis- 
appear unexpectedly. By not italicizing plot details, Hong 
places an unusual amount of confidence in the spectator's 
imagination. An example of this occurs in Sang-kwon's nar- 
rative, when he and his friend encounter an attractive 
woman walking alone through the woods. Mistakenly 
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thinking that she is "available," Sang-kwon pursues her — an 
act that ultimately upsets her male traveling companion and 
likely leads to her murder. The death of the woman, which 
occurs offscreen, is a genre element (related to the murder 
mystery) that is treated impartially and indirectly by the 
filmmaker, who is more concerned with the quiet dementia 
leading up to such physical acts of violence. 

South Korean Film Genres 

As in other national contexts, genres function primarily in 
South Korea as promotional categories, and thus have as 
much to do with marketing strategies as they do with criti- 
cal concepts. The heightened recognition of genre as an 
unspoken contract between audiences and film companies 
says a lot about the Ch'ungmuro industry's attempts to forge 
a reception apparatus through self-definitions. Product dif- 
ferentiation has spawned some unusual neologisms in 
recent years. Chang Yun-hyon's Tell Me Sotnethin^ (2()()()), for 
instance, was marketed by Koo & Cee Film as "hard gore" — 
a "new" genre that telescoped pornography and the splatter 
film. Anlor (2002), Pyon Yong-ju's mainstream follow-up to 
her celebrated "C'omfort Woman Trilogy," was promoted by 
its producers not simply as a melodrama, hut as a *‘passion- 
ate melodrama" ("kyokjong melo"), a nomenclature that 
seemed to implicate the filmmaker's gender and sensitivity 
to the spectatorial desires of the film's largely female audi- 
ence. And in one of the most politically (in)correct, ideolog- 
ically suspect maneuvers, Kim Fae-sung's Hun^^ee Jumping on 
their Own (2001) was labeled as both a '*soulnhite film" and a 
''fusion love story" so as to counter accusations that the nar- 
rative's same-sex love story was more homoerotic than uni- 
versal (the filmmakers, in tempering the film's queer sensi- 
bilities, were obviously trying to eke out a wider audience for 
this marketing nightmare). 

The last three years have seen the emergence of new 
generic dominants in the industry, from the ubiquitous 
"Chop'ok" or gangster drama {Die Bud |20()0|, Fuilun [2001], 
Friend) to a post-World Cup batch of sports films {(Jiunipion, 
YMCA Btisehull Team). While they reverberate with the cur- 
rent cultural Zeitgeist of renewed masculinity, these interna- 
tionally distributed films suggest that the South Korean film 
industry has grown from a burgeoning contender to a 
heavyweight champion in the Fast Asian market. Film paro- 
dy is only the most recent manifestation of genre diversifi- 
cation, and has proven to be fertile ground for up-and-com- 
ing directors, based on the box-office success of Kim Sang- 
jin's Kick the Moon (2001 ) and Chang Kyu-song's Funny Movie 
(2002) — the latter a virtual compendium of intertextual ref- 
erences and in-jokes that waggishly rewards the audience's 
familiarity with genre conventions. Though, on the surface, 
the two are as similar as rubber chickens and real elephants. 
The Power of Kun^von Province shares with Funny Movie a 
deconstructive impulse — a critical engagement with genrifi- 
cation as process. While Chang's parodic text accomplishes 
this by making overt comic allusions to Sopyonje (1993), 
Contact (1997), Whispering Corridors (1998), No. 3 (1999), 
Shiri, Attack the Gas Station (1999), Lies (1999), Nowhere to 
Hide (1999), loint Security Area (2000), and numerous other 
films in staccato fashion, Hong's satirizes the industrial stan- 
dards of contemporary cinematic praxis in a more lan- 
guorous, deceptive, and ambiguous way. If Funny Movie 


operates according to the positive logic of accretion, then 
The Power... operates according to the negative logic of 
depiction. 

In The Power..., genre depletion is linked to textual nega- 
tion. As critical concepts relevant to everything from social 
theory and literary studies to macroeconomics, ne^ution and 
nesiativit}^ have filtered into western academia over the past 
four decades through the writings of such far-flung theorists 
as riieodor Adorno, Stephen Heath, and Slavoj Zizek. For 
Heath, negativity is a potentially transgressive force at the 
heart of Hollywood's classically constructed "narrative 
space," one that enables and contains yet emerges from a 
"realist" text's illusionism; whereas in Adorno's Ne^^utive 
Dialectics it has come to both represent and contest the post- 
Cold War gravitation toward multinational capitalism. 
Giving the term a slightly different shading, Zizek's Tarry ing 
with the Negative posits it as a form of radical post-Marxist 
social antagonism. But for ail of its sundry uses and miscel- 
laneous meanings, the negative has become one of the guid- 
ing principles for disarticulating the hegemonic "order of 
things" in the post-'68 era of shattered ideals — an era in 
which most possibilities of radical change (social, political, 
ideological) have been exhausted. Hong Sang-soo, an osten- 
sibly "apolitical" filmmaker, ironically engages history by 
turning away from it, by pushing it to the margins of the 
frame and dealing with its psychological fallout head-on. 
Hong is interested in the concreteness of life, the material 
things that congeal around a person and delimit his or her 
intellectual, emotional and interpersonal maturation. The 
dueling desires to leach away and to leave intact the residual 
effects of this fallout is allegorically alluded to in one of the 
many curious passages of dialogue in The Power...: Taking a 
break from hiking, .Sang-kwon informs Chae-wan how to 
wash his body. Going against hygienic reason, he tells his 
friend that he need only take a bath twice a month. It is 
good for the body to huiUi up dead skin, which can then he 
scraped away (as a snake might slither out of its skin). This 
"ttae," or epidermal residue, which connotes the middle- 
class male protagonist's susceptibility to corruption and 
cowardliness, rests on negation and is similar to the mantra- 
like expression spoken throughout Hong's Titrnin^ Gate: "It's 
difficult being human, hut let's not become monsters." This 
phrase signifies both the liberatory and imprisoning facets 
of the negative ("let's noP') even as its arbitrary and mean- 
ingless repetition turns speech into an empty gesture. 

The art-house desire to do away with traditional cate- 
gories and liberate narrative from the straightjacket of con- 
vention is destined to fail, for, as Rick Altman has remarked, 
even "anti-genre romantics could not escape the tyranny of 
genre history as they sought to destroy generic specificity 
and with it the weight of the past."^ I'his builds on Jacques 
Derrida's argument that, "Every text participates in one or 
several genres, there is no genreless text; there is always a 
genre... yet such participation never amounts to belonging. 
And not because of an abundant overflowing or a free, anar- 
chic, and unclassifiable productivity, but because of the trait 
of participation itself."-* We find in Derrida's words the very 
crux of F long's cinema: participation, a decidedly positive 
and playful upshot of the negative. Despite its dinosaur sta- 
tus, genre has survived into the postmodern era — a period 
when canonical genres are thought to be anachronistic, out- 


moded, because they cannot fully contain the textual inde- 
terminacies of contemporary film praxis. 

According to Fredric Jameson, "high art" has been histor- 
ically characterized as the repository of all that is unsaid or 
repressed by society. Though much the same could be said 
alioLit "low" or trash art, high modernist cultural produc- 
tions — of which The Power... is an example — recuperate the 
signifying impulses which fall outside the domain of genre 
codification. In his essay, "The Existence of Italy," Jameson 
argues that a single text can, under fortuitous circumstances, 
provide a multi-genre microcosm of the ideological tensions 
at play during a particular historical moment, even as it 
masks codes of realism through distraction tactics, lo illus- 
trate his point, Jameson briefly discusses the MCJM 
Depression-era film After the Thin Man, a 19:^6 sequel to the 
popular screen adaptation of L')ashiell Hammett's tietective 
novel The Thin Man. Though After the Thin Man is explicitly 
affiliated with the already-hybrid form of screwball mystery, 
a number of other generic traces can lie teased from the text, 
from noir elements to musical motifs, from "white tele- 
phone" iconography to Wild West symbiology. But despite 
its omnibus-like ability to oscillate between distinct generic 
thresholds, this classical studio-era film "which parades the 
various genres before us as in a variety show or music 
hall. ..has nothing to do in its structure with that transcen- 
dence of genre we will observe in nascent sound-film mod- 
ernism; rather, it remains a specifically generic text, which 
in the process reinforces the genre system as a whole, as 
though the formal commitment to any specific genre final- 
ly obligated the filmic text to touch bases will all of them, in 
something like an inversion of what will later be call the 
auteur theory."^^ 

Conversely, The Power of Kany^won Province is a film whose 
"author" (unlike the director of After the Thin Man, W. S. Van 
Ilyke II) has not slipped into anonymity but rather signifies 
and constitutes in his own right a cinematic shorthand for 
recurrent stylistic and thematic motifs. By trotting out vari- 
ous semantic elements only to capsize the ontological basis 
upon which they are built, Hong's film works as a decon- 
struction rather than outright repudiation or celebration of 
the genre system, stripping away the categorical imperatives 
of genrification while highlighting the spectator's own alle- 
giance to and pleasure in a pre-inscribed system of codes 
through diegetic acts of authorial erasure and re-inscription. 
File difficulty in ascribing categorical links to Hong's films 
derives, ironically, from their already encoded status as "art 
films," a label which presupposes liberation from a factory- 
line mode of production yet unimpeachable connection to 
the name "Hong Sang-soo," a signifier in its own right. With 
The Power..., authorial expressiveness transforms a simple 
story about ex-lovers into a rumination on repetition and 
change, two mutually entangled aspects of genre formation. 

The film, rather than being handcuffed to any one genre, 
instead mobilizes and consolidates several generic impulses. 
In the following paragraphs, I summon some of those 
impulses, and explain how The Power... both visualizes and 
erases the foundations of genre in a way that can he likened 
to "anti-poetics." Just as critic Douglas Winter has argued 
that the so-called "anti-horror film" is horror in its "purest 
state," so too does The Power... use genre conventions sub- 
versively, playing against them and going lieyond them in 
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search of new epistemological paths. It does this by incor- 
porating; anomalous elements that are the generic province 
of the family melodrama, the buddy film, the murder mys- 
tery, the police procedural, the youthpic, and the travelogue. 


THE MASTERY OF GENERIC FAILURE: 

THE POWER OP KANCWON PROVINCE AS... 

...Anti-Family Melodrama 

According to the Korean I ilm Archive Internet database 
(wwvv.koreafilm.or.kr), Hie rower... falls squarely under the 
"melodrama" umbrella. However, the film's meager domes- 
tic h()x-office numbers in the spring of 199S attests to the 
fact that the film might he labeled a "failed melodrama" — a 
financially unsuccessful heir apparent to the many classics 
of the genre, such as MmUime I reeilom ( 19Sh), The I loiises^uest 
lUiil \fy Mother (19(il), Hitter Oiiee A\itiiii (I96S), and 
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Hometown of Sturs (1974).'^ Though we might he tempted to 
brush off its lack of commercial viability as a sign of the 
film-going public's appetite for hig-hudget spectacles, I argue 
that its "failure" in faithfully adhering to the time-honored 
tropes of melodrama marks a success on the part of Hong 
.Sang-soo in upending the semantic base of Korea's film 
genre fhir e.xee lienee. 

While Hollywood's T.isenhower-era soa[)-operas typically 
revolve around ujiper-middle-class wives and widows 
trapped in dysfunctional homes, a number of the family 
melodramas of the Korean Ciolden Age — such as Shin Sang- 
ok's Roniiinee HopiJ (1960) and Kang Hae-jin's Mr. l\ik (1960) 
and The Conelnnnn ( 1961 ) — centre on a benevolent patriarch 
(usually played by Kim Sung-ho) who experiences intense 
generational and class conflict in the tace ot modernization. 
Kunning parallel to this trend is a strong tradition of mater- 
nal melodrama, from Han Hyong-mo's A/U(/(//;/c / rm/u/// and 
Shin Sang-ok's The I lonse*^nest iiiiil \ty Mother to sleeker and 
more sophisticated upelatings such as 1' j-yong's /\// Affoir 


(199S) anti Chong Chi-ii's Hiippy End (1999). Regardless of 
their gendered focalizations, practically all Korean nielodra- 
nias thematize the friction between familial duties and indi- 
vidual desires, usually ending with reconciliation and reaf- 
firmation of the family, a self-sustaining unit whose strength 
is derived from the members' resistance to outside threats. 

Many feminist critics cite Chong So-yong's Hitter Once 
A^itin as a prototypical melodrama, a film distantly reminis- 
cent of riw Power... insofar as the former similarly fluctuates 
between male and female subjectivities, between a middle- 
class married man and his ex-lover who, like Chi-suk, had 
fallen for a "sonsaengnim" ("teacher" — a term that denotes 
male intellectual superiority and class status). I bis woman 
from the past re-enters his life with an eight-year old illegit- 
imate son in tow. Shame and embarrassments ensue, as the 
guilt-wracked husband breaks the news t(i his wife, who 
years ago had discovered his infidelity through an acciden- 
tal encounter with the mistress. During their second face-to- 
face confrontation, the two women negotiate custody of the 
son. Competition or rivalry between the wife and the mis- 
tress is a fundamental component of numerous Korean 
melodramas, from Shin Sang-ok's Ronmnee iirny (1963) to 
Kim Ki-yong's "Housemaid" trilogy (1960/1971/1982). I bis 
component is omitted from The Power.... At no point in the 
film do the two women presumably wing for Sang-kwon's 
love ever meet. Nor is Sang-kwon's son a locus around w hich 
men and w^omen gather and shed tears. Although Sang- 
kw^on expresses casual affection for his son w^hen he fleet- 
ingly appears, the child fails to function as an emotional 
focus, rhe missing confrontation betwx'en Chi-suk and 
Sang-kw^on's wife, the non-presence of Chi-suk's family, and 
the absence of a child-centric discourse collectively renovate 
the family melodrama genre through acts of erasure and 
negation. 

...Anti-Buddy Film 

If male-female relations are show^n to he in a state of paraly- 
sis, then what does the film say of same-sex companionship? 
Such a rhetorical iFU|uiry forms the thematic core of the 
genre known as the buddy film, a type of narrative in which 
private prerogative and individual autonomy give w\iy to 
usually unselfish, mutually-fulfilling allegiances. I he buddy 
film genre is certainly no stranger to Korean cinema, which 
has been characterized by feminist critics as virulently 
misogynous, a boys' club whose control over modes of pro- 
duction and discrimination against w'omen reflects the gen- 
der hegemony of a patriarchal society. A short list of films 
exploring male camaraderie — often to the exclusion or sub- 
jugation of women — includes MoniUihi (1981), Declnrntion of 
Fools (1983), Uiiyinnn (1988), C'lhlsn anil Monsn (1988), Two 
Cops ( 1993), Willi Aniniiils (1997), and Joint Security Aren. Hie 
everyday world of marriage, income, and familial ties is 
pushed to the perijihery of the buddy universe, which 
accommodates only those congenialities that strengthen the 
fraternal bonds between men. In The Power of Knnywon 
Province, the relationship between Sang-kw'on and Chae-wan 
initially mimics the buddy formula, depicting a world in 
which wives and children mean less to men than their loyal 
business partners and associates. Indeed, if Sang-kw^on is 
attached to anyone besides Cdii-suk, then C3iae-w\in would 
indeed appear to be that person. Yet the emotional bond 


hetwx^en the two is w'eakened over time, and lack of solidar- 
ity exacerbates the sense of personal isolation and egocentric 
behavior. More than anything, they share a joint narcissism, 
which underscores the hypocrisy and pettiness of male rela- 
tionships. Kven acts of generosity betray a latent stinginess, 
as wlien Chae-wMn buys eyedrops for Sang-kwon — not the 
expensive brand from Japan but the cheap variety from 
Korea. Later, Sang-kwon, as if to display his seniority and 
save face, "generously" pays for both a round of drinks and 
tw'o prostitutes for the evening, hut does so in an insulting 
aFid condescending way that exposes his inferiority cofii- 
plex. In the end, the tw'o FiieFi go their separate ways; Chae- 
waFi takes the last reFiiaining airjilaFie seat and returns to 
Seoul while SaFig-kw'on stays belli Fid iFi KaFigw^oFi-do an 
extra day. 

Hie Western literary, ciFieFiiatic and televisual iFiiagiFia- 
tion spills over with Fiiale duos whose affectioFi for one 
another eFidures all challenges and FiiisfortuFies, whether iFi 
the furFiace of war-tiFiie battle (as iFi such classic WWl fiov- 
els aFid fihiis as All Quiet on the Western Front and Whot Price 
Clory?) or in the iFiterstellar playground of outer space. A list 
of faFiious "buddies" would include the l.oFie RaFiger and 
ronto; Wyatt Harp and Doc Holliday; Sherlock llohiies aFid 
Dr. WatsoFi; Poirot and HastiFigs; C'aptaiFi Kirk aFid \tr. 
Spock; and Butch Cassidy aFid the SuFidance Kid. Hie latter 
duo — Fiineteenth-century WyoFiiing outlaws popularized by 
the eponyFiious 1969 fihii directed by Cieorge Roy Hill — 
becaFiie perFiiaFieFitly iFigrained in the spectatorial cofi- 
sciousFiess as devoted buddies juFiiping together froFii a 
FiiouFitaiFi cliff. Hiis stock iFiiage of the two friends falliFig to 
their possible deFiiise ceFiieFited the theFiie of uFidyiFig loyal- 
ty. WlieFi Fiien pluFiimet froFii great heights iFi KoreaFi fihiis 
(for exaFiiple, a filFimiaker's suicidal leap froFii a highrise at 
the begiFiFiiFig of Declnrntion of Fools; or a graphic artist's 
free-fall froFii a billboard at the CMid of Chilsn inul Miinsn), 
such FiiOFiients of peril teFid to occur Fiot in tandcFii but as 
solo acts of self-destructioFi, as dooFiied rituals reflectiFig the 
psychological toil that arises in a politically aFid/or socially 
repressive cliFiiate. 

hi The Power..., the two so-called buddies are Fnit oFily 
afraid of falliFig (near the cragg\’ suFimiit of Sorak-saFi, SaFig- 
kw'OFi aFid Chae-waFi sit at a safe distaFice froFii the mouFitaiFi 
ledge and w^atch foolhardy tourists testiFig their Fiiettle near 
the precipice) but are also Fiiortified by a social pheFioFiieFion 
prevaleFit anioFig the iFitellectual aFid juFiior-FiiaFiagerial 
classes — OFie iFi which a slide dowFi the proFiiotioFial ladder 
is equivaleFit to losiFig oFie's fiscal as well as physical footiFig 
in the w^orld. Read outside the geFieric fraFiiework of the 
buddy fihii, a brief sceFie in which Chae-waFi boasts about 
the "anti-slip soles" ofi his Fiew pair of Nikes w'ould seem 
extraFieous; but vvlieFi understood as a sigFi of regressively 
figured Fiiasculinity (iFiiplicitly liFiked to the West), his curi- 
ous coFiiFiieFit gains releva Fice a Fid unleashes the theFiiatic 
UFidertow' of a fihii coFistaFitly lioveriFig over iFiiages aFid 
Fion-iFiiages of falliFig. Before their asceFit up the FiiouFitaiFi, 
SaFig-kwoFi aFid Chae-w^aFi discuss the cable car's safety, Fiot- 
iFig aFi iFiforFiiation plaque near the eFitraFice that details the 
FiiaxiFiium toFiFiage of the vehicle aFid the streFigth of the 
cable. Hieir fear of falliFig froFii the FiiouFitaiFi echoes aFi ear- 
lier sceFie: After droppiFig off his applicatioFi docuFiieFits at 
Cdi'uFich'oFi UFiiversity, SaFig-kwoFi cFicouFiters a stray dog 
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and is frozen in fear. His timidity stands in marked contrast 
to the drunken caprices of the fearless cop who hangs pre- 
cariously from a hotel balcony in an attempt to sober up and 
have sex with Chi-suk. 'Hie "failure" of the film to make 
good on its promises of generic satisfaction is thus linked to 
a deficiency in male agency, an impotence on the part of 
self-centred men who would rather risk losing friendship 
and romance than face the domestic repercussions and soci- 
etal backlash of infidelity. Sang-kwon's inability to act upon 
the world is thus a source rather than a byproduct of the 
film's abortive claim to genericity. This is perhaps most 
tellingly evoked in the film's reference to and displacement 
of tropes central to the "murder mystery" and "police pro- 
cedural" genres. 

...Anti-Murder Mystery and Anti-Police Procedural 

Though Hong's detractors sometimes assert that "nothing 
happens" in his films, even hastily written synopses reveal 
quite the opposite. Besides the obvious dollops of sex, vio- 
lence, and alcohol, in both The Day... and The Power... there 
is a murder, a key ingredient within the mystery and the 
police procedural genres. However, in The Power..., the ques- 
tion which haunts the narrative — How did the mysterious 
woman whom Sang-kwon met in Kangwon-do die? — is 
resolved non-dramatically and ambiguously, thus short-cir- 
cuiting the audience's expectations. By relegating details 
about this potentially intriguing and hermeneutically rich 
source of generic material to the periphery, Hong confounds 
preconceptions of what constitutes a "strong" narrative (i.e. 
one organized around a compelling premise and carried 
through in logical order to its inevitable, yet satisfying 
denouement). 

The murder mystery, one of the perennial genres in 
American cinema, has become a fixture in recent Korean 
cinema. Such films as Pak Chol-su's 301/302 (1995), Yu 
Sang-uk's Mystery^ of the Cube (1999), Chang Yu-hyon's Tell 
Me Soniethiuhi, Yi Myong-hyon's Truth Came (2()(X)), Kim 
Sung-hong's Say Yes (2()()1 ), Pae Ch'ang-ho's I'he Last Wituess 
(2001), and Kang U-sok's Public Enemy (2002) revolve around 
enigmas — the How, Why and (most importantly) Who 
behind a murder case. In these and similar whodunits, 
detectives mobilize an investigative gaze so as to piece 
together clues that lead to the unmasking of a killer who is 
revealed at the end. I his, the hermeneutic crux of the genre, 
is notably absent in Hong's film. In an early scene, we hear 
that there has been an "accident" on the mountain. 
Someone has fallen off a cliff. A scream was heard, but no 
witnesses have thus far been found. In Sang-kwon's section 
of the film, attentive viewers learn that the victim was the 
same woman he briefly met in Kangwon-do. She was likely 
murdered by a male companion named Myong-hun, whom 
Sang-kwon sees in the airport alone. Whether a lover or a 
husband, Myong-hun is certainly no villainous mastermind 
but instead another, more troubling archetype: a jealous 
man pushed too far. Had the Kangwon-do cop not been 
engaged in a drunken soiree with the girls, he might have 
participated in the criminal investigation and given the nar- 
rative a shot of iconography unique to the murder mystery 
(in response to the girls' question, "How come you didn't 
go?" the cop evasively claims that his beat is confined to the 
village and does not extend to the mountains). 
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Additionally, had Sang-kwon taken an initiative and 
reported the crime in person at a local police department, 
rather than from the comfortable anonymity and distance 
afforded by the telephone, images associated with the police 
procedural genre might have entered more fully into the pic- 
ture. In such films as Two Cops and Nowhere to Hiiie, male 
toughness and gut instinct are only partially kept in check by 
guidelines, procedures, and the need for empirical evidence. 
The goal of the law enforcement officer in the typical police 
procedural is to anticipate the motives of criminals and 
apprehend them before carrying out their nefarious plans. In 
The Power..., the cop who claims he is not cut out for the job 
is considering quitting the force (though he does not yet have 
any plans for the future). This video-game-addicted man does 
not even carry a gun, saying to Chi-suk and her friends (who 
question whether he really is a policeman) that he absent- 
mindedly left it behind. I hese examples show that men, not 
women, are the source of a cinematic lack in 1 long's universe, 
and their apprehension in the face of natural and human 
obstacles provides a basis for generic critique. 

...Anti-Teenpic 

I'he "teenpic," historically cross-pollinated with other gen- 
res (such as science fiction and the social-problem film of 
the 1950s), would seem to have little in common with the 
Power of Kan^^von Province, an adult-oriented "art film" 
whose thematic concerns are deeply rooted in Korean soil. 
However, in much the same way Hong's work mobilizes 
archetypal buddy film motifs only to capsize the very modes 
of production upon which they are buttressed, semantic 
details affiliated with the youthpic genre sift into the diege- 
sis and provide yet another opportunity for both textual era- 
sure and generic negation. I hough many Hollywood teen- 
pics produced throughout the last five decades revolve 
around juvenile delinquency and generational angst, they 
more often than not devolve into frivolous flings on the 
beach where handsome hunks and Barbie Poll blondes 
spend their "Endless Summers" and bacchanalian spring 
breaks. Populating the seashores and shopping malls of 
these films are c:oppertoned teenyboppers, many of whom 
are played by ensemble casts of twentysomethings — actors 
and actresses whose facial stubble or chest size belie their 
pubescence. While the iconographic beach setting in The 
Power of Kan \^von Province initially suggests a carefree place 
for the three young women to frolic about and gaze flirta- 
tiously at the opposite sex, the film departs from the gener- 
ic coordinates of the youth picture in numerous ways. Not 
only does it foreground an image of femininity that does nc^t 
correspond to traditional notions of Korean beauty, but it 
also robs the potentially liberating seaside backdrop of its 
erotic intensity. I he sparsely populated beach is little more 
than a lonely vista, a melancholy landscape where one 
might momentarily reflect on the messiness, not sexiness, of 
life. 

Chi-suk, Mi-son and Un-kyong are far from being the 
fresh-faced, perpetually convivial schoolmates we have 
come to expect in the youth picture (which, in South 
Korean, dates back to the "Yalgae cycle" of films from the 
late-196()s to the 198()s — a comic series focusing on mis- 
chievous yet wholesome youth). To begin with, these child- 
like, somewhat homely women are college students and. 


thouj»h they are not imnuinc to adolescent fantasies, have 
much weightier issues on their minds than their American 
equivalents. Chi-suk, for instance, will have an abortion by 
the end of the film, and her failure to enter into motherhood 
not only brings to mind her own absent mother (a staple of 
the teenpic) hut also underscores the moral ambivalence at 
the heart of a genre that sees its protagonists in a liminal 
stage of life — as children preparing to have children. Chi-suk 
is literally caught between teenage dreams and adult respon- 
sibilities. When she alludes to her high school years in the 
scene immediately following their trip to the beach, she 
recounts an anecdote about a lovelorn boy who fell from a 
terrace and was rushed to the hospital. I hough it represents 
the most memorable event in her life, the anecdote will soon 
be overwritten by the traumatic termination of her pregnan- 
cy, an event that Chi-suk hides from her friends. Unlike the 
gynocentric coming-of-age films produced in Hollywood, Fhc 
Power... does not paint a rosy image of female bonding and 
solidarity, hut shows interpersonal relations among young 
women to he lacerated by jealousy and apathy, with occa- 
sional flashes of forgiveness to alleviate the bleakness (after a 
drunken night of bitter tears and brutal honesty, Chi-suk and 
Mi-son apologize to one another the ne.xt morning). The 
film's honest, underplayed presentation of same-se.x compan- 
ionship paved the way for subsequent Korean anti-teenpics, 
sucli as Im Sun-rye's Three Friends (1996) and C'hong Chae- 
un's Take Core of My Cot (2001), the latter a film which simi- 
larly charts the interpersonal dynamic between five 
Inchonites — high school graduates whose friendship weath- 
ers physical, economic and emotional strains against a bleak 
industrial backdrop. 

...Anti-Travel Film 

I he "travelogue" or "exploration" genre dates hack to turn- 
of-the-century "scenics," early American, French and British 
non-fiction octuolites offering panoramic, sometimes stereo- 
scopic, visions of e.xotic tourist sites, from Cairo to Shanghai 
and all points between. From these filmed scenics emerged 
the lyrical city-symphony film of the 1920s as well as the 
"mountain film" genre that gained popularity in 
Scandinavia, Italy, France and Germany throughout the ensu- 
ing decades. In this latter manifestation, the outdoors pro- 
vided a pristine if inhospitable landscape to he conquered by 
daredevil mountaineers. Man's ability to reach the proverbial 
peak in such films as The White Hell of Pitz Polo (1929) and 
The Ski Chose (1931) denotes a transcendence over awesome 
elemental forces — one notably absent in The Power of 
Kon\iwon Province, which features timid men pitted against a 
more formidable foe of their own making. Given Hong's pen- 
chant for extreme long shots, the settings of his films threat- 
en to dwarf the already small characters at every turn. 
Fhough the same could he said of other picaresque tales, such 
as Yi Man-hi's Rood to Sompo (1975), Pae Ch'ang-ho's Whole 
Ihtntins (19S4), Yo Kyun-dong's Out of the World (1994), or 
any number of films made by elder statesman Im Kwon-t'aek 
which similarly revolve around men and women searching 
for personal and artistic meaning in natural environments, 
the erasure of tourist attractions in Hong's films marks a sig- 
nificant break from the past and stymies the spectatorial drive 
toward all things exotic. 

As denoted by the title, at least half of Hong's film is set in 


Kangwon-do. With its combination of craggs' highlands, radi- 
ant beaches and spiritual sanctuaries, Kangwon-do provides a 
bucolic alternative to the smog-choked capital city — one 
which we naturally expect to see depicted as a series of sweep- 
ing vistas and lovingly-photographed postcard images. Had 
another filmmaker been behind the lens, this vacation get- 
away might indeed have been rendered more resplendently, 
less interior-bound. In lieu of capturing Kangwon-do's natur- 
al beauty, magnificent monuments, and local celebrations, 
Fhe Power... feeds us a small diet of bird's-eye views (such as 
the girls splashing in riverbeds) or, more often, tiny swatches 
of a much larger landscape which intensify feelings of spec- 
tatorial estrangement and the characters' mounting ennui. 
When Chi-suk visits Naksan temple, for example, the tower- 
ing white statue known to Koreans as the "Ocean 
Bodhisattva" remains offscreen for the duration of the shot. 
The camera, which simply fixates on Chi-suk kneeling but 
does not show the object of her prayer, visually conveys the 
young woman's isolation as well as the simultaneous pres- 
ence and absence of an obliquely-situated genre element. 

Though all of his films deal with indigenous travel, Hong 
has exhibited remarkable restraint in his depictions of tourist 
destinations, opting several times to conceal or deflect antic- 
ipated "money shots" of shrines, pagodas, folkcraft villages, 
theme parks and museums. For example, the promised trip to 
Cheju Island in The Vir^^in... never arrives. Instead, Chae-hun, 
who had originally promised Su-jong a lover's excursion to 
the isle, convinces her that a cheaper and nearer hotel in Uui- 
dong (a district of Seoul) will sufficiently serve their needs 
and bring to fruition their long-delayed sex-act. A compara- 
ble e.xcursion-e.xclusion occurs in Furnhi^ Cote: After Kyong- 
su's friend recounts in detail the folkloric legend ol the 
Ch'ongp'yong-sa revolving gate near C.h'unch'on (a fable 
involving a snake-coiled Chinese princess and the titular 
entrance that together suggest a metaphor for lovemaking), the 
two men opt not to sec it at the last minute, and instead return 
to the ferryboat on which they arrived. Later, when Kyong-su 
searches for the woman he met briefly on a train in Kyongju, he 
departs from his sightseeing itinerary, climbs a residential hill 
and peers out over the dingv^ rooftops of the former Shilla 
Dynasty capital— its famous tourist sites conspicuous in their 
absence. In each of these cases, sights are intentionally left 
unseen, and the whimsical actions (or non-actions) of men 
derail the film's potential for generic fulfillment. 

The Power..., is filled with similar moments of emptiness, 
and its emphatic aversion of the touristic gaze is even ironi- 
cally commented on in a self-reflexive scene set in the woods. 
Hiking through the mountain forest, Chi-suk and her friends 
momentarily stop at a "picture spot." As Chi-suk and Mi-son 
pose for their photo by a stream, the light-dappled forest pro- 
vides a "beautiful" backdrop for a snapshot that Un-kyong, 
the photographer who adduces the scene from the audience's 
point of view, calls "mystical." Ibis is the only moment in 
the film when an aestheticized transposition of the charac- 
ters' (and audiences') desires bubbles to the surface. But like 
so many other instances of erasure throughout the film, the 
shot's "beauty" is undermined by its status as constructed or 
mediated illusion. Fhis point is strengthened by the many 
scenes set inside photo-shops throughout Hong's oeuvre 
(spaces that serve as metaphors of a fabricated reality — one of 
mummified poses and empty gestures keeping intact the 
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threadbare sanctity of family) as well as by the fact that Un- 
kyong, before departing Kangwon-do, loses her cberisbed 
Nikon . I be absence of the camera, a ^ift from Un-kyong's 
own vacationing uncle in Japan, prevents the spectator from 
witnessing the "beautifiir' photo of Cbi-siik and Mi-son as it 
was designed to be seen — as a fetish object linked nostalgi- 
cally to an inauthentic past. 

In the Absence of Writing: 

Erasure as Textual Inscription 

Just as Hong performs a tuhnlu nisu of the touristic gaze, 
withholding shots of breathtaking vistas that are part and 
parcel of the vacation-travel film genre, so too does he limit 
the epistemological gaze. When Sang-kwon receives an offi- 
cial letter from Ch'unch'on University reporting the good 
news that he had been waiting for, this pivotal moment in 
his career is presented anti-climactically. We do not sec the 
contents of the correspondence, though the nc.xt scene, 
showing an after-dinner drink among professorial col- 
leagues, attests to his new position. But perhaps the most 
significant moment of textual erasure occurs when Chi-suk 
returns to her apartment after washing herself at a public 
bath. Just as she enters, she spots pencil-scribbles on the wall 
next to the door, spelling out the message: "Breathing 
deeply, let's wait a little longer." There is no indication at 
this point who the author of the message is, or why it was 
written. As an extension of her own cleaning impulse, she 
rubs out the graffiti. Later, in Sang-kwon's narrative, we sec 
him writing the words that she had earlier erased. Because of 
the repetitive and recursive nature of the narrative, erasure 
actually prccalcs writing. Lhiis, erasure is a primal scene 
whose own undoing or cffaccmcnt is an act of textual 
inscription. 1 hough Chi-suk's narrative has effectively been 
"written-over" by Sang-kwon's, she has the power to erase, 
just as she has chosen to abort her baby (whose earlier pres- 
ence as life inside her belly only spawned another absence). 

Hong is not a filmmaker given to extravagance, and his 
(and cinematographer Kim Yong-chol's) judicious deploy- 
ment of deep focus, suppression of close-ups, and static cam- 
era placements effectively render quotidian details in slice- 
of-life tableaux. Less forgiving audience members might be 
lulled to sleep by the tortoise-paced progression of his nar- 
ratives- as if conscious of such feelings, there is a point-of- 
view shot from Chi-suk's position outside a temple showing 
two turtles floating languorously in a pond But this is pre- 
cisely what Hong's style is about: Leaching away excess so as 
to make way for unoinulics — the "turtles" that have no overt 
function in the text. If, according to the old adage, "less is 
more," then noth'ni^ is the most. C^ut of nothing comes a 
bounty. I his is the negative flipside of the generic coin. On 
the surface, Hong's minimalism runs counter to the super- 
fluity of detail in 199()s genre films, which, as Wheeler 
Winston Dixon argues, arc "everywhere a creature of 
excess — excess running time, excess budgeting, excess spec- 
tacle. Made during the era of the Kc^rean blockbuster 
(when the incorporation of digital special effects and the 
convenience of post-production doctoring contribute to the 
proliferation of picture-perfect extravaganzas). The Tower of 
KiUi^von Trovince zeroes in on the emptiness at the heart of 
cinematic spectacle. But just as explosive genre films such as 
Shiri beguile audiences by diverting attention away from 
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that void, so too does Hong's unfussy and introverted style 
distract us from the film's generic elements, which some- 
times appear like "matter out of place." 

Matter out of Place and the Metaphysics of Modernity 

Toward the end of his life, a bitter Mark Twain wrote the 
posthumously-published novelette The Mysterious Strunyer, 
in which the following words drip from the mouth of 
Satan's nephew: "Man is made of dirt... Man is a museum of 
diseases, a home of impurities; he comes to-day and is gone 
to-morrow." rhough the young narrator, a church organist's 
son who meets the evil apparition, believes that "one cannot 
compare things by which their nature and by the interval 
between them are not comparable," he begins to grasp in 
those infernal words a fundamental truth about the human 
condition, one that had heretofore escaped his conscious- 
ness. 1 his truth has not been lost on Hong Sang-soo. Not 
only do his multi-character episode films force us to com- 
pare people and situations that, on the surface, have little in 
common; but he also draws our attention to the "dirtiness" 
of men and women who are like mere specks of dust in a 
hostile universe. Hence the thematic obsession with cleanli- 
ness, which can be read as a futile attempt to bide one's time 
before earthly departure. One of the four main characters in 
The Duy..., a film filled with literal and figurative "stains," is 
a cheating husband whose handwashing compulsion grows 
not only from his fear that he has contracted a sexually 
transmitted disease but also from his desire to "wash away 
everything tainted in our hearts." Lhe husband's neurosis 
reemerges in Turning Gate, when Kyong-su unexpectedly 
says to a woman he has been hotly pursuing, "Let's not have 
sex... Let's stay clean and die." 

But what is dirt if not "matter out of place"? l he title of 
The Duy u Piy Fell into the Well highlights the sense of dis- 
placement and incongruity that accompanies this well- 
known definition of dirt. With the c.xccption of "Babe," the 
titular pig in George Miller's 1998 film who travels to the 
city, farm animals are not usually found in wells. In Hong's 
films, however, there are numerous examples of matter out 
of place, foreign elements whose "unbelonging" ruptures 
the visual coherence and verisimilitude of otherwise realisti- 
cally depicted scenes. The Tower of Kuuy won Trovince brims 
with such instances. Before he and Chae-wan depart for 
Kangw'on-do, Sang-kwon gets a speck of dirt in his eye. 
t hough a minor incident, five minutes are devoted to this 
minutia, suggesting that other similar "irritants" will test 
our own patience before the end of the film. In a later scene, 
Sang-kwon goes to Professor Kim's apartment and drinks a 
glass of Coke with a bug floating in it (though certainly out 
of its natural element, the bug could be said to represent the 
corruptibility of Western culture — a latent theme in this and 
other Hong Sang-soo films). After leaving his former profes- 
sor, Sang-kwon realizes that he has left his umbrella inside 
and — although only a few paces outside the building — opts 
not to retrieve it, perhaps because his already-wounded 
pride could not tolerate such embarrassment. 

Just as a speck of dirt in Sang-kwon's eye is an example of 
matter out of place, so too are there more "metaphysical" 
displacements throughout the film. In one scene, Sang- 
kwon enters his office carrying a lupperware bowl filled 
with water and two fish left behind by neighbors. Lhe pres- 


dice of the fish recalls an early scene in Chi-suk's narrative, 
when the three j^irls happen upon a fish floundering about on 
a dirt path. "How did that get here?" they ask before Chi-suk 
buries the still-living fish under a rock. Even earlier in the 
film, wiien the three girls are at the beach, another visual 
anachronism pricks our senses. On the beach is a pony, which 
seems as grossly out of place as a pig in a w^ell. Informed that 
the horse's name is Zuppie, they ask the animal, "What are 
you doing here?" Reminiscent of the severed ear in the grass 
during the opening scene of David Lynch's Blue Velvet 
(19g6)_an appendage that, like Hong's fish, mysteriously fig- 
ures in the last half of the film— the bizarre and unaccount- 
able images in The Power... suggest that, for all ot its ethno- 
graphic authenticity as a social document, the film refuses to 
be categorized as simply a realist text. Like the invisible ten- 
nis hall that rolls to a rest on its grassy cushion at the end of 
Antonioni's metaphysical mystery Blow Up (1966), inexplica- 
ble elements such as the fish and the pony contribute to the 
film's "irreal realism," imparting an air of strangeness and 
irregularity to a straightforward story. Ever since his first film, 
based on Ku Hyo-so's novel Nutson yoruui {Strunse Summer), 
strangeness has been a salient aspect of Hong's universe. This 
may emerge as simply a slight deviation from the norm, as 
when the Kangwon-do policeman muses to Chi-suk, "Isn't 
this strange? 1 never thought we'd be meeting and drinking 
like this." More often, the film's strangeness springs from the 
paradox of absence, which is necessarily predicated on a pres- 
ence that continues to exert psychic and emotional sway. The 
argument that because one is not in a given place he or she 
must be somewiiere else — a vector of situated identity that is 
by definition not "here"— suggests that the film's emphasis 
on place and province underscores the inuhilit}' to for^^et some- 
one in his or her absence. The puzzling ambiguity of the final 
scene, which shows Sang-kwon returning to his old office and 
staring into the void of the makeshift fish bow\ (which now 
contains only one fish) suggests that we too are bound to an 
ineffable yet palpable absence. 

Beginning this essay with a passage from Eoucault's mag- 
isterial if fiercely debated Les Mots et les choses might seem to 
be a capricious way of staging Hong's unique and over- 
looked connection to film genre. After all, Foucault, in argu- 
ing against the transcendental consciousness of the phe- 
nomenological subject for a theory of discursive practices 
unique to Western teleology, is not concerned with concrete 
individuals but in epistemes — movements of knowledge- 
flow with no apparent connection to Korean consciousness 
or history. But in introducing the latent characteristics of 
The Power of Kun^iwon Province by way of a text which locates 
the experience of order in the gap betw^een logic and per- 
ception (or, in other words, "the non-place of language"),” 1 
have attempted to construct countervailing alternatives to 
the hinaristic logic subtending film studies, riiough critics 
are apt to separate art-house films from the mainstream 
chaff, we can begin reconciling pop cinema and its brainier 
cousin once the horizons of genre studies are expanded. 
Skeptical readers may chafe at the notion that something 
positive can be derived from a film full of negations, but The 
Power... can not only be fruitfully linked to historical trends 
wMthin the South Korean film industry but also extended 
well beyond its indigenous cultural context. Before the 
incoming tide of Eoucault's epistemic eraser enacts a "natur- 


al" dissolution of time, before the waves come lapping at the 
haptic shore, let us recall the image of Chi-suk on the beach: 
Just as she obliterates her own authorial signature— the 
"stamp" of identity that w'ould bind her to the past— so too 
does Hong attempt to return things to a natural and 
unadorned state from which new and less restrictive cate- 
gories can be constructed. 

In returning to these images of erasure in Eoucault's and 
Hong's texts, wiien the metaphorical breakers threaten to 
wash over beaches East and Present, it should now be appar- 
ent that The Power... had much the same effect of those 
weaves, and indeed rode the crest ot a new wave of Korean 
cinema that cleared the stage for subsequent generic decon- 
structions from the likes of directors Yi Ch'ang-dong, Yun 
Chong-ch'an, and Pak Ch'an-uk. With the benefit of histor- 
ical hindsight, it is possible to situate Hong's 1998 film at 
that pivotal point in Korean history when increased artistic 
freedom and reduced censorship paved the way for a revi- 
talization, if not complete erasure, of pre-existing film prax- 
is. Released the same spectacular year, Yi Kwang-mo's anti- 
war film Spring in My Hometown (1998) and Ho Chin-ho's 
muted melodrama C^hristmus in Au^pist further contributed 
to this new artistic movement. Ehat three films of such pro- 
fundity and magnitude arrived within six months of each 
other attests to the dynamism of South Korea's fhmle-siecle 
film renaissance. The Power of Kiin^iiwon Province is more than 
a refreshing, palette-cleansing break from the earlier spate of 
straight-faced melodramas; more than an oasis of contem- 
plation amid the hyperbolic bombast of contemporary 
blockbusters. It is an e.xemplary manifestation of both the 
positive and nesiutive aspects of genrification, made at a time 
w'hen genre-based filmmaking has become an industrial 
imperativ'e for a national cinema wdiose current reputation 
for excellence remains unexcelled. 
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